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MOORE MERRY MAKING IN THE CITY. 


; Poor Pa can always be relied on to carry off a delicate situation with dignity and decorum. He always knows how to efface himself when not in the 
full limelight, and, when his friend, Alderman E. C. Moore, rode in state and the gilded coach to receive the plaudits of his fellow citizens, the Majestic 
onolith took a back seat, on Tishy the Twooth, though, as one can easily understand, the perfect furore of cheers trom the crowd in the City were meant, 
tot so much for the Lord Mayor alone as for their future Member, whose political programme is comprised in his famous slogan, “ Brighten 
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PILES Se CURED 


Without Dangerous Operation 
BY THE 


WILSON TREATMENT. 


= FF you suffer from Piles I havea remedy that will 
cure you completely and quickly, without 
a dangerous operation. It’s a simple remedy, 

one that has worked wonders, and cured many who 

thought they would have to seek surgical aid. 


You can cure yourself at home 


at a trifling cost. 


Think what this will mean to you—no doctor’s bills, 
no prolonged hospital treatment—no need tor you to 
take to your bed, which would be the case if you 
underwent a painful operation. 


I suffered for years from piles, and know only too 
well the terrible agony I went through—it made my 
_. life a m’sery—I was depressed—the least exertion 

¢ distressed me—but thanks to the Wilson Pile 
@ Ireatment lam cured. What it has done for me 
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> The Wilson Treatment goes to 
the Root of the Trouble 


so hat the cure is permanent. Do not class the Wilson Treat- 
ment with the dangerous ointmentsso often recommended—It is a 
simple remedy—painless in action—speedy in effect. 


The longer you delay, the more chronic your complaint will 
become—every day means extra exertion—you realise the dangerous 
effects delay causes. No matter how chronic your case may be | 
can positively guarantee you speedy recovery if only you will follow 
my simple directions. 


I wish I could show you all the letters that reach me almost every 
day—they would astonish you—“ gratefulness and thanks, and a 
wish that they had tried the Wilson Pile Treatment before.’’ The 
following are only a few of the 


REMARKABLE LETTER OF THANKS FROM ALEC KENDAL, 
The well-known Comedian. 


“I have suffered from Piles for years and have often had to refrain 
trom appearing in Public becauseof this distressing malady. Luckily 
for me since I have used your marvellous remedy, I have been en- 
tirely cured and have never since failed to keep my appointment 
with the Public, which is a great source of pleasure to me, apart from 
the great relief experienced from the entire disappearance of Piles.” 

[Signed] ALEC KENDAL. 

Don’t imagine because you let your complaint drag on until it has 
become excruciating that you are incurable—Miss suffered 
for 9 years and the Wilson Pile Treatment cured her. No matter 
what your age, orduration of complaint, I tell ‘ positively that 
the Wilson Pile Treatment can, and will cure you. 

FREE. 

Don’t delay another day, write to me and I will send you a booklet 
which tells how you can cure yourself in your own home—without 
surewe} aid. Send no money, only a postage stamp for the 
reply. 


THE WILSON PILE CURE CO. (2x') 
‘ 145a, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
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Olympia Motor Cycle Show 
Nov. 25th—Dec. 2nd 1922 
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r “ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY.” 
orwarded to any part of the World, post free: 3 months, 
3S. 5 months, 6s. ; 12 months (including all Special Num- 
& . 12s, In stamps or P.O.O.’s to THE PROPRIETORS, 
F HE SLopgrigs,” BoswELL House, Borr Court, 
Be 
otels, Restaurants, etc. 


“EET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Show Cards and Contents Bills will be sent post free to 
to Fees on application. Reading Cases, free of charge, 
* + 
+ Correspondents wishing their MSS. or Sketches to be 
returned, must enclose a s‘amped envelope large enough to 
Contain the contributions submitied. Under no other 
Conditions will attention be given to work sent in on 


@pproval. Do not enclose loose stamps. 
—_——.)o( ————_- 
A QUEER SETTLEMENT. 
. Othe Deer Sur.” wrote Pebblebeach’s washerwoman, the 
Bil) ? day, “i trust it will bea convenant tu Settel mi little 
; youth and dispatched the epistolary masterpiece by her 
dom Fal 80n William, who presently returned to the 
in wane fireside, bearing a note from our hard-up friend, 
any ich he intimated that if she sent round to bother him 
Bill More for such a paltry account, he'd settle her littie 
| ‘8 & manner which would disable him for a month. 
)oK 
THE DOOK’S ANCESTORS. 
Th aE 


of the. other day, the Dook Snook invited the members 
*0ing t amily down to his ancestral residence, and while 
Struck hrough the picture gallery, McGooseley was much 
Old pa Vv the portraits of the Duke’s father, a grey-headed 
on tty, and his grandfather, a young man about twenty- 

y ell, I’m jiggered!’ exclaimed McGooseley, who, 

to the impoverished state of the doocal cellars, was 
Y sober. “Why, your bloomin’ grandfather must 


ay. - 
born ween a kid in the cradle when your bally father was 


a 
A DANGEROUS JOURNAL, 


7 . 
to ere We were making a gigantic fortune and could afford 
down: princely salaries to our stafl—the ollice boy drove 
our » Mm his two-seater every morning, I assure you; but 
compellne Was 80 intensely funny that the authorities were 
ing in ped to stop its circulation on account of the alarm- 
Who p crease of corpulency amongt the countless millions 
sham ead it—laugh and grow fat, you know! Yes, dreadful 
€—er—you haven't got half a crown about you, I 
at. home in the billiard 


I left my note case 


Did you tell dad, Dick, that you had fifty pounds in 
“«yehe bani ?” 
« What did he say?” 
8 borrowed it!” 
———_)o0(—————- 


DIAGNOSIS. 


Why am I so melancholy? 

I’m quite sure I shan’t live long; 
I’ve no taste for flappers’ folly, 

Nor for woman, wine, and song. 


I dream of landlords hard as nails, 
Of Crippen in the condemned cell, 
Of black-capped judges, warders, gaols, 
And tolling of the passing bell. 


My days are rough, my nights are rougher, 
I can’t think why I feel so ill. 
Oh, doetor, tell me why I suffer? 
‘“Ah, what you want’s a liver pill!” 
-—)o(—— 


HIS EXCUSE. 


Slo Some of the inhabitants of that sweet spot known as 
witha. Island are a trifle irregular in their habits. What 
bed billiards at the club and sclo, they don’t all go to 
Ong at ten o’clock. The other morning, going up to town, 
thig Said to the other, “‘ You didn’t turn up at six o’clock 
day , Morning on the allotment, as you arranged yester- 
“y ae, old man, I couldn’t manage it,” was the reply. 
the ried hard, but I couldn’t keep up so late. To tell you 
to truth, I’m a man of regular habits, and unless I get 
next >the three or four o’clock, I’m no good at all the 


Jol 


A flapper at Stockton-on-Tees 
Knocked over a hive full of bees, 
Recover she may, but her language they say, 
Oreated a blight on the trees. 


€8,”" remarked the ex-editor of a recently smashed-up * 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


FANCY FASHIONS FOR FILM 


Tootsie’s Friends Il—ELSIE ENTWISTLE. 
Who takes the part of LOB in 


“LOB-LIE-BY-THE-FIRE.” 
(To be released shortly.) 


—— )o( ——-— 


BYGONE LORD MAYORS’ DAYS. 


SOME SLOPERIAN SHOWS. 

ANOTHER Lord Mayor's Show Day has come along, 
with the regularity of rent day, and once again it will 
be the pleasure of the Eminent to present Lord Mayor 
Moore with that token of esteem—the Award of Merit, 
which so many occupants of the Mansion House have 
received from the Eminent’s hands. 

Lord Mayors, almost without exception, have been 
beloved by the people, because they have supported the 
legitimate rights of Londoners and enjoy themselves 
against the Pussyfoots and Pumppuritans. In other 
words, they were friends of Sloper. 

As a matter of fact, the miserable microbes, who wish 
to compel us to drink water and send us to bed when the 
clock strikes eight, have always been the foes of the Lord 
Mayor and the pageantry that is associated with his high 
ollice. 

When these dismal Jemmies ruled England for a few 
years during the Commonwealth they abolished the Lora 
Mayor’s Show and deprived thousands of Londoners of 
iheir annual day of enjoyment. 

When the “Merrie’’ Monarch came to the _ throne, 
November 9th resumed its pageantry and feasting, 

The Lord Mayor for 1662, Sir Robert Clayton, was a 
member of the Vintner’s Company. 

Said Sir Robert, in true Sloperian spirit, ‘‘One and 
all, both’ great and small, shall carouse with me on the 
Ninth,’’ and carouse they did. 

King Charles was the guest of the evening, and it is 
recorded that both the King and the City’s Chief Magis- 
trate got “‘the better of the liquor!” 

“Take ’nother bottle,’ said Sir Robert to King Charles. 

“Cheerio, old bean!” replied his Majesty, who, after 
drinking a mighty draught, broke into an extempore song 
commencing, “The man who is drunk is as great as a 
king.” 

in those merry days the Lord Mayor had a_ poet 
laureate of his own. ‘The last laureate of the City was 
Kikanah Settle, whose duty it was to make the citizens 
‘““merry with his songs during the Lord Mayor's tenure 
of oftice.”’ 

His vocation has fallen on Ally Sloper, whose “ Half- 
Holiday ’’’ has provided the country with delight through 
the reigns of three sovereigns, Queen Victoria, King 
Kdward and King George, and umpteen Lord Mayors, 

The Lord Mayor’s laureate used to organise the shows, 
to give pleasure to the various Lord Mayors and the 
spectators, and generally brighten the old town up— 
another link between laureate and the Eminent litterateur, 
whose life is devoted to brightening the lives of the entire 
population! 

Some of these old-time poets of pleasure and pageants 
went the whole hog in devising new delights to rejoice the 
hearts of the Lord Mayors and the crowds. 

In Queen Anne's reign one of the Lord Mayors was aw 
member of the Worshipful Company of Grocers. 

One of the pageants represented naked boys, save for 
silk wings fastened to their shoulders to represent flies 
crowding round a sugar cask! 

An elderly gentleman, who personified Diogenes, 
trundled along a currant butt, on which the name and 
business address of the Lord Mayor was conspicuously 
painted. 

The next year the methods of a modern review pro- 
ducer was intelligently anticipated in a pageant devised 
to honour a Lord Mayor who was @ member of the 
Worshipful Company of Fishmongers. 

An undraped damsel was displayed as a pearl in a 
gigantic oyster shell! 

The blood of some of these poets and pageants masters 
of the good old days runs in the veins of the greatest of 
their descendants, the Sloperian Showman, Ally Sloper. 


GIN AND GINGER. 


TWITTERS BY A BRIGHTON BIRD. 


I love to walk upon the gay King’s Road, 

With all my beauty clad in fashion’s mode, 

And don’t I wish a bit more wind had blowed, 

For what’s the good of paying 10s. 6d. a pair if they 
ain’t showed? 


Sn ns ee 
PREVENTION FROM FIRE. 


“There’s a fire in your terrace, Mrs. Clumberbump. I 
hope it ain’t your house,” said Mrs. Clatterby. 

“Oh! no, Maria.” replied Mrs. Clumberbump, “I’m 
sure the configuration ain’t in my homicide, for I locked 
the door before I came out, and here’s the key in my 
tashy case,’ 


)o( 


THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN, 


Like many another romantic youth of his age, he had 
been fatally stage-struck—it happens to most of us once 
in our lives—so he left his stool at the lawyer's office, with 
its dear old associations of deed-enyrossing, falsifying the 
stamp-book, and spending the luncheon half-hour on the 
Thames Embankment, and went in for acting. It was 
awful work. on tour with a crowd of barn-stormers, and 
he never got time to drop his aged and expectant parents 
a postcard. But they bore up, and dreamed of the day 
when he would return to knock the stuffing out of Owen 
Nares and the chip hole corners off Gerry du Maurier. 
They waited—oh, how they waited!—and, at last, a letter 
came :—‘ Dear Mother,—Our company has bust! Will you 
meet me, on the outskirts of the town, at dusk, with a pair 
of trousers, some boots, and a blanket? I find I have a hat. 
Your misled son, ARTURO CORNER.” 


——)o(— 


MONEY FOR DIVORCED WIVES. 
WHERE HUSBANDS ARE MADE TO PAY. 


GIRLS, should you ever marry rich but mean hubbies, 
take my advice and divorce them—in Paris. 

To get divorced in France, that is, if you have the luck 
to be English or American, is as easy and delightful as 
drinking cocktails or eating chocolates. 

The reason is that in gay “Paree,’”’ where the divorce 
mills grind day and night. the judges are eminently fair 
to beautiful ladies. Frenchmen are all gallant, and 
French judges are but Frenchmen disguised in long black 
robes. Beneath their judicial Mother Hubbard beats the 
heart of a Beau Nash, and when a‘beautiful lady is in “ze 
trouble,” ah, how it do beat! 

Alimony? Pouf! Certainment. Much alimony. So 
much as will dry those tears and make the pretty lady 
smile again.” 


“Ze husband, back in zat England—ah, let him make 
more money! All men are rich in zat England, Alimony? 
Pouf! Zat is nossing!” 

This is how a Yankee girl friend of mine got divorce 
and fortune. 

Her name was Mrs. J. Porterhouse Bibbs, the wife of 
the flour mill magnate of Red House Idaho. Some time 
ago she went to France on a pleasure trip, leaving J. 
Porterhouse at home to run the mill.. Everybody is 
satisfied, 

Mrs. J. Porterhouse is very beautiful and her husband 
is not so much. He is a very crude person. All he can 
make is money. He cannot make love. Anyhow, he likes 
his stenographer much better, Mrs. J. Porterhouse falls 
in love with Paris, and decides that while she is over there 
doing a little shopping she may as well buy a divorce, 
She goes to the divorce court just off the Rue Ge la Paix 
(pronounced Pay) and squeezes out a couple of tears. 

“Ah, ze beautiful lady! She is ver’ deestrait! What 
ze brute husban’ back in zat Amerique did to the pretty 
lady, what?” 

“One Sunday three years ago, your Honour, 
refused to take my little dog for a walk in the park.” 

“Ah—ah! Ze cruelty! se perfidy! Does the sweet lady 
wish for alimony?” 

“ Absolutely, your Highness.” 

“How much ze dollar your wicked husband make it?” 

“Last year he made 180,000 dollars.” 

“Ver’ good. We make ze alimony 179,000 dollars a 
year, and we hope you enjoy fine times in Paris, madame,” 

“Oh, thank you, your Grace!” 

“Ze pleasure, madame, she is all mine.” 

Ole J. Porterhouse expects a cablegram momentarily 
to the effect that his wife will arrive home on the next 
boat. He gets a cablegram announcing the divorce. As 
to the alimony, J. Porterhouse murmurs sweetly, “Try to 
get it,” and he marries his stenographer, and lives happily 
until his new wife goes to Paris on a vacation trip, and 
she also gets a divorce. 


he 


4 ALLY SLOPER’'S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


ENGLAND’S PREMIER MIRTH MERCHANT, 


SIR OSWALD STOLL and the Eminent litterateur, who f = 


directs the destinies of this paper have at least one thing 
in common. Both Sir Oswald Stoll and A. Sloper, Esq., 
believe that to be alive is a joy, and the best way to keep 
alive is to make others rejoice. 

Now, what Sir Oswald doesn’t know 
making basincss, and of driving dull care away, isn’t 
worth knowing. He commenced his career as an amuse- 
ment merchant when he was fourteen and a half years 
of age by becoming manager of the Parthenon, Liverpool, 
owing to the death of his stepfather. 

The boy, who was destined to become the head of the 
greatest combination of variety theatres in the world, made 
his first departure from the beaten track by writing toseveral 
vreat star artistes of the day, suggesting that it would be 
to their advantage to appear at the Parthenon at a salary 
which must have seetred ridiculous. With one exception 
they ignored the invitation, ne of the artistes written 
to was the famous Irish comedian, Pat Feeney, and he 
was tickled with the suggestion.- He consented to appear, 
if only on account of “ Stoll’s unparalleled cheek.” Greut 
was his surprise on his arrival to find that he had not been 
billed at all, He pointed out this omission to the youthyul 
manager, but was proudly referred to a few small posters 
which the boy had sketched and painted with his own 
hand. 

In those early days the youthful 
great discovery. It was that the family was the greatest 
of all institutions and that nothing achieved permanent 
success unless it catered for the family. 

He then and there resolved to purify programmes and 
elevate the halls, with the result that he lifted them from 
the status of the pothouse to that of the Playhouse. 

Then as now, Sir Oswald always thought three 
years ahead. He inaugurared the two-houses-a-night 
system at Cardiff in 1889, and everyone scoffed it. Well, 
results justified the experiment. When he took the 
Alhambra the house was regarded as a ‘white elephant.’ 
He put on the Russian ballet, which, despite its artistic 
triumph and the unprecedented publicity it received in the 
Press, was—well, not a financial success, the public were 
not educated up to it then. The Alhambra is now a huge 
success as a variety theatre. It has become a meeting- 
place for the scattered sons of the Empire; in fact, its 


about the mirth- 


Sir Oswald made a 
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THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. 


“Oh! do you really love me, dear 
As once you did; 

When you would do, without a fear, 
Whate’er I bid? 


“For me, then, any sacrifice 
Would have been made; 

Love’s penalty at any price 
Would have been paid, 


Such thoughts are sweet, ah, sweet enough 
As any rose, 

But. sweetest, take your powder pulf 
And dab your nose.” 


HOW _ GREAT MEN GET THERE.—CHURCHILL. 


Bip wie. mp 
THE LIGHTNING CHANGE sleet ey no deception gentlemen, I never use the same 
at twice.’ 


We 


OSWALD STOLL, Esq., E.O.S. 


atmosphere is that of a club as well as an ideal place 
of entertainment for one’s wife, sweetheart, or risters.”’ 

Sir Oswald has the brain of a financier, not of a 
gambler. He puts down his money and waits for its 
return, There is no such word in his yocabulary as 
failure. For instance, in addition to the Alhambra, he 
converted the London Opera’ House, which everyone 
regarded as hopeless, into a huge success. 


¥ 
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FLOORED HIM. 


A would-be wag on the foot-path once hailed the driver 
of a prison-van—a ‘‘ Black-Maria ”’—with: 

“Got any room inside, Robert?” 

“There's room for you,” replied the driver; “we kep’ 
it on purpose for you,” 

Not entirely disconcerted, the wag made another shot. 

“ What's you fare?’ he asked. The answer, however, 
quite floored him as the driver replied: “‘ Bread and water, 
the same as you had afore,” 


———)o(—__- 
A SPLENDID CHANCE, 


New Reporter: Old Golding says that if I approach him 
again regarding that bank scandal, he’ll break every bone 
in my body; and he means it, too. 

City Editor: Great!» That’ll he good for three columns, 
Go interview him-at once.- T'll have an ambulance at his 
door when they bring you out, 


Sir Oswald has one dislike in life. He hates cold. He 
has one hobby, finance. The world lost a great tinancie! 
when it gained a great entrepeneur. 

Sir Oswald has written several books on the subject of 
Banking and Finance, and has, too, established the Wa? 
Seal Foundation to provide homes wherein the disabl 
service man may live upon his pension with his famil¥ 
with his peculiar needs provided for without any appeé 
to charity, 

When Sir Uswald was inaugurating this great schem? 
for disabled Service meu, a committee suggested to hi! 
that he should let every recipient of the V.C. have pel” 
manently a free seat in any one of the umpteen variety 
theatres he controls. 

“Certainly,” said Sir Oswald, “I shall be delighted o! 
the condition that you gentlemen who are tradesmen sbal 
also supply these heroes free with the articles you sell— 
meat, bread, fish, groceries, boots, etc.” 

Somehow people do seem to forget that a seat in 4 
theatre is an article for sale for the time being, and tha! 
the proprietors are only able to pay their way by sellin’ 
ineir seats, just as a butcher lives by selling meat. 

Sir Oswald, who is one of the most modest of med 
regards his motber as his mascot. 

Throughout his career his mother has been his unfail 
ing ally and supporter, | 

Mrs. Stoll still adheres to her custom of taking tbe 
lirst money at the box olfice of every theatre opened by thé 
Stoll Company, and since the Coliseum was opened she 
frequently in attendance in the box ollice. All through thé 
air raids she stuck to her post. On one occasion bomb? 
were dropping around. On the stage Miss Ellen Terry wa’ 
calmly reciting “The quality of Mercy is not strained, — 
while Mrs. Stoll remained in the pay-box allaying th® 
fears of frightened people with her smile and her cheerf 
voice—two great women setting great examples. 

On March 25th, 1915—the day on which her Majesty tbé 
Queen honoured the Coliseum with her presence, Mrs, Sto?” 
was sent for by the Queen who said: ‘You love your son® 
work and do take an interest in his achievements, don't 
you, Mrs. Stoll?” 

Mrs. Stoll thrilled with emotion when it was related t?@ 
her that after she had retired from the Royal Receptio® 
Room, her Majesty, with that fine insight which is thé 
prerogative of mothers, remarked, ‘“‘She is a maryellou# 
mother as well as being a wonderful woman.” 

Her Majesty might have added, although it has not 
been recorded, that this wonderful woman has a wonderf 


son who is in every way worthy of his mother. 
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WHO’LL MAKE A BID?-: 


THERE’S a big agitation in the Music Hall world about 

a proposed reduction of salaries. Some stars get too much 
say, the smaller satellites, and some get too little, murmu! 
the self-same starlings. Both on the Halls and on thé 
legitimate Stage, salaries have always been a bone 0 
contention. But when we think of Colley Cibber, author 
play writer, poet laureate, and one of the patentees 0 
Drury Lane, and what he was content—or non-content— 
to receive when he was a strolling actor, we might wonde! 
what Harry Lauder or Grock or Owen Nares would say 
if, when the ghost walked on treasary night ,they received 
the same screw as he did. 
; We are told that, having an unquenchable craving fol 
facing the footlights, he, after performing gratuitously fol 
several months, succeeded in obtaining an engagement at 
10s. a week. Think of it! ten bob! a small-sized scrap of 
paper, printed in green and brown, signed by a person of 
the name of Bradbury! Four single, solitary, shop-soiled 
half dollars!—we don’t deal in shillings nowadays; they 
— go about as far as a thrip’ny bit did in pre-war 
days. 

But, anyhow, here was Colley at half-a-quid a week: 
raised to to lés., and, just because his “‘ Lord Touchwood ” 
~—lucky part—brought him to the notice of Congreve, he 
got an extra five shillings. : 

Bucked up by his magnificent success, he married! 

But twenty shillings a week, even in 1698, was hardly 
enough to run a happy home, so, poor chap, he had té 
forsake the stage for the study, and, instead of playing 
ar oy to write them. 

_ Later on, it is true. offers of fifty ¢ “ i ‘i 
sionally tempted him back to the 5 Mag 2 

Even Sir Arthur Pinero might perhaps consider some— 
such proposal if put to him to-day. 

At all events, there’s one Eminent litterateur who 
wouldn’t abso-bally-lutely turn up his ruddy but refined 
proboscis at a similar proposition. 


Now then, ye Stolls and Laurillards, show 


get a move on! a leg and 


1o(——_—— 
THE BANQUET SPEAKER. 


He knew not what to talk about, 
His audience was sour, 

And so he started in to shout, 
And talked about an hour. 


Jo(——_—_—— 


“Yus, but you must’nt forgit they gave us 
our Old Age Pensions! 


‘Toy 


“tch othe 
“8Sain 


“Quien 


F touch of 


“ever 


Which, 
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FROM THE SUBLIME TO THE RIDICULOUS AND FROM THE RIDICULOUS 
TO THE SUBLIME. 


lure OK here, old thing, {'m fed up with this. Abso- 
Deu da 1 simply can’t stick it, I must have a bit of 
loes x Perfect peace as the St. George's, Hanover Square- 
Wists I'm going off into the country, and that’s that!” 
© cas os these despairing words our hero flung himself into 
& db usnioned wicker chair in the dainty “dug-out”’ of 
On to ee iv pal, Dolly Sellars, and chucking a cigarette 
1, wet Jan, lit one himself. 
hey were 


ee “articular pals; nothing more. Since the 
almonn ee he arrived’ at Chelsea, badly knocked about in 
liek St the last scrap of the Great War, when he had the 


his ase stop a choice selection of German metal in leading 
he =. over the top in the semi-inal, and, almost before 
little ew it, found himself comfortably tucked up in a 
eyes cot at St. George's Auxiliary, with a pair of violet 
into er a V.A-D. headdress, peering sympathetically 
inter 4s own, Freddy had taken a more or less personal 
‘rest in their owner. 

ler; he tapping of the typewriter stopped with a sudden 
ng ey on, dear boy!’ she sang out as she swung 
id in her chair, “steady on. What's the trouble?” 

After his dischargze—and hers— they had lost sight of 
r, and it was only by the merest chance that they 
happened to meet in the particular Board and 


‘J * 
“ESiden. “ Ps ’ ; 
j dence House, off the King’s Road, where we now find 


i€m, 
"y 
eo ne? met, renewed acquaintance, went to a dance or 
Wie sether during the winter, and, through the long, 
mtortable, and drizzling days, kept up an inconse- 
tial familiar intercourse. 
health, Was a nice boy, a typical strong, good-jooking, 
Fairhe pated young Englishman, a mixture of Douglas 
Ph tge and Owen Nares in appearance. She was @ 
little thing, reminiscent of Mary Pickford with a 
Gladys Cooper in her eyes. 
tacke, ®t at her tiny typewriter on which she tick- 
storiet Sut little love tales to send to popular mags, and 
te factories. 
Matogr roe scenarios for the Celebrated All-Starry Kine- 
omerte nical Association, of Shepherd’s Bush and 
On. 


thin Ossessed by the not uncommon mania for reading 


a they wrote to whoever was fool enough to listen, 
read their “brain waves” to one. another; that is, 
Wes ee she read him a little short story—never more 
reel ro kg thousand words—he read her a_ three- 
eid *nario, which, to say the least, proved her 
Snce and, maybe, gives you a clue to her teelings. 


q 
‘the = they would have gone on contentedly enough to 


S = of time, perhaps, writing things and reading them 
Cae another, if it hadn't been for the jaying of new 
© on the road in front of the house, and the engine 
and bln and scrunching and whistling, rolled up 
aioe 4a up and down, and this way and that, flattening 
fn stones out. 
_— see, his room happened to be in the front of the 
€, 80 he clicked a double dose of the noise every time. 
is was eae iis same is of little consequence, but A think 
* Seg —— rthur Frederick, if I am not mistaken) 
engin and tore his hair. The nuaise of the serunching 
{ ne got on his nerves. He couldn't think straight even. 
© dashed his manuscript into the first available drawer, 
“nd, rushing downstairs, bounced into Dolly's room. 
preg unnine his fingers througit his hair until his head 
“sented the appearance of having been struck by an 
fant cyclone, he continued in this wise: 
can’t stand it! I must go into the country! 


en, ‘ What 
Ant is the blessed peace. 


It is to be found only out in 


'e long grass—the long, dewy grass, amongst the trees. 
cage Steep my soul in it awhile, or this seething, howliny 
ul be the death of me. It will drive me dotty!” 
up ar words were simple enougil, People who write use 
ordin their fine words on paper, and so leave none for 
ary conversation; but their efiect was disastrous. 

Dolly turned and grasped the arms of the chair. 
didn, 1™* into the country!” she exclaimed. “Why 
you tell me? Why didn’t you give me some little 


»’eDaration? Why spring it on me all at once like this?” 
bilge. stared at him out of large, reproachful eyes for a 
© or two before she added: 
; And who is going to listen f¢ my stories now?’ 
‘iled orice got up and walked the floor. ‘ The engine 
room, through the window, though imore dimly, as the 
Was at the back of the 4ousce. 
Natt & went over and put the window down. 
ed before her. 
hy not come, too, cal bean?’’ said he. 
We will. go up the river and row 


Presently he 


“Take a day 


oti 
3 down. We'll 


hay = 

da. tea at Marlow. I will stay the-e and you can come 
“ob home.” 

cht Olly clasped her hands delightedly together like a 
fd, She ran to get ready. 


ioe the door she turned to look at him, her fingers on 
3 hoh, 

ite Eat how nice,” she cried, “bit rotten, though, leav 
She. there, and coming pack home on my lonesome. 

tin - shut the door, and he stood looking at it a long 
ny Mnking. And that was the way it happened. 

Case * same took a taxi (reckless expenditure) and wraps, in 

took, a day might he chilly, drove to Paddington and 
, Je train to Maidenhead. 

he And though late in the year, it was beautiful as it can 


ogee St. Martin's Summer really tries to flood this 
©y of ours with rich glowing Autumn Sunshine. and 


the famous Quarry Woods are glorious with all the chang- 
ing tints of the dying year. : 

So they rowed ‘or, rather, he did) quietly down toe 
Marlow and had tea at a certain old inn close to the 
river, which I also know quite well. 


Dolly leaned back and breathed rapturously. It was 
her first up-river trip with a man. 
“It’s a wonder I haven’t seen it in a dream,’ she said 


by-and-bye: It is so beautiful. It is like a picture. How 
peacefully the river meanders aiong!” 

“Yes; the Thames is an orderly, domestic sort of river. 
lt goes home regularly of nights, and never has any 
trouble finding its locks, wha-at?”’ 

Dolly laughed softly and appreciatively at his humour; 
she was ieeling unaccountably happy. 

After tea they got into that boat again and pushed off 
to make their way slowly back up-stream again. 

Dolly glanced to the right and to the left. 

“It is as beautiful as a dream,” she said. 

“I have rowed boats along this river for years, and 
years,” remarked Frederick quietly; “‘ but I never fully 
realised the beauty of it until now. I seem to see it 
through your eyes.” 

The boat lurched, 

“What on earth is the matter?” he cried. 
trying to upset us?’’ 

“Unless you want to get a ducking,” explained Dolly, 
“don’t compliment me suddenly in that manner. Jt takes 
away my breath, and when I lose my breath I forget all 
about the ropes.” 

He looked up at her from beneath the brim of his cap 
and laughed. 

“T am getting tired,” he groaned, 
lind some chap to tow us back.’’ 

A man stood on the bank, looking over at them. 

“Will you tow us to Maidenhead for half a crown?” 
shouted Frederick. 


Are you 


, 


“We'll stop and 


AMOROUS TRADESMEN. 


The Passionate Florist to His Love, 


Oh, Marguerite, my love, my sweet* 
Upon his knees your John Quill kneels: 
And thus. while prostrate at your feet, 
fell try to tell you ail he feels. 


Daily a wondrous love for thee 
Ever «-rows greater in my breast; 

My fuchsia must most gloomy be, 
Unless your love I have possessed. 


I must confess T am not gay; 
Tm not the ‘aruin-scarum sort— 

In fact, from what I've heard folks say, 
Particu-lily dull I’m thought. 


And yet we'd happy be. I’m sure; 
A quiet sweet pea-ceful life we'd lead— 
What’s this? You say you can’t endure 
The thouzht of marrying me—indeed ? 


You think, I trow, to marry gold; 
My ire is roused at thought of thee; 

I thought your love would ne’er grow coki 
Begone! your face no more T’ll see. 


The fellow nodded. 

Frederick threw him the tow-line, took the seat beside 
Dolly, and on they went up the river, close to the banks. 
past pretty bungalows and etceteras that put vague 
thoughts in their heads. 

At the landing the man sang out: 

* Good-night,”’ 

“TI like that,” whispered Dolly. 

“In Ireland,” said Frederick, “it is always 
night; God bless you!’’ 

“It is things like that which make life worth living, 
breathed the girl. 

Twilight had fallen, Purplish-grey willows mirrored 
themselves in purplish-grey waters and swans shone 
duskily white. : 

And as for the dinner, spread on a snowy cloth on a 
table smothered in flowers, a flickering, globe-enveloped 
candle at each corner, shining down on choice dishes, Dolly 
averred that she had been born and brought up and 
educated for that one moment. 

Through the darkness of the bushes outside. two lamps 
shone like watchful eyes, down the river lights glimmered, 
from somewhere afar off a dog barked once or twice, there 
was the cry of a lonely night bird, the laugh of a giri, 
then stillness. 

Later, at the station, Frederick stood on the platform. 
and Dolly, leaning out, placed her hand in his. Her eyes 
were luminous as the lights on the river. 

“This is the pathetic part, old bean,’ 
“going back home alone.” 

The fellow went back to his 
unsatistied. 


“ Good- 


, 


complained she. 


hotel strangely 


* * * * * 


The next day Freddy again went up the river iu search 
of that blessed peace which is to be found only in the long 
grass under the trees. Throwing his cap in the air, he 
stretched his slim length uuder those trees, he dug his 
irngers into the loamy soil and pretended be was a child 
again; he revelled in the blue of the skies, in the sunlight 
leaking through in golden patches, for the weather was 
still lovely—summer come back azain—but the blessed 
peace evaded him, 

The cultivated well-kept trees almost annoyed him. 
The purple of the landscape brought back to him the look 
in someone's eyes. The cry of the night birds, the reflec- 
tions in the water, the blooming of the asters, dog-tired, 
as she had said, of blooming, all talked of her. 

The “ Good-night ” of a passing stranger left him with 
a pain. at his heart. 

“Tt is things like that which make life worth living,’ 
she had said. 


* * * * *% 


At the end of the third day he packed his suit-case and 
took the next train to London, 

Arriving at that select suburban spot, he almost hailed 
with delight the very steam roller he had cursed, 

Into the house he went, and upstairs three at a time, 
' till he came to 
her door, where 
he knocked. She 
opened it, a wel- 
come in her eyes 
and on her lips. 

“Have you 
found your ‘per- 
fect’ peace?’ she 
asked quizzically. 

“ Yes, now,” 
he answered 
softly, in a voice 
that shook for the 
first time since he 
was a boy, ‘with 
you, sweet one!” 

Then the land 
lady’s black cat. 
who had followed 
him into the room 
and got detained 
by the closing 
door, stared in 
bored wonder- 
ment at yet an- 
other pair of 
poor daft ‘“‘hu- 
mans” fast in the 
coils of ‘Cupid 
the Inevitable,” 
planning, amid 
much _ incoherent 
nonsense and 
many kisses, a 
future of 
“ PEACE, 

PERFECT 
PEACE.” 


A GENEROUS THOUGHT. 


Employer: You were late this morning, Henry. 

Office Boy: Yes, sir. 

Employer: Did you forget to mention it to me? 

Office Boy: No, sir. But I don’t want to deprive you 
of the pleasure of being the first to speak of it. 


“Pluck is the secret of success on the Stock Exchange.” 
“Well, I'll give you £1,000 ifyou Il teach m’e your 
method of plucking.” a 


WET DAY ON THE LINKS. 


Bedraggled member arriving, 
Member on Verandah: Hullo, Teramy, what hare you 
come up for— a swim? 


VERY LIKELY, 


“Well, what have you to say to the charge,” inquired 
the magaistrate of the small boy who was accused of 
stealing oranges. ; 

“Please, sir, it wasn’t me,” replied the urchin. “ But 
the officer swears he caught you with your hand in the 
box,”” 

“ Please, sir,” replied the lad, “‘I was fust puttiog back 
what Tommy Green took out.’ 


6 


WEIGHT AND SEE. 


‘“Ah, my boy, I agree with Grey, what the country 
no! sow Aa not stunt merchants, but solid, 


all round men!” 
)o( 


THE GIRL AT THE FLOWER SHO 


Some girls are most absurdly shy; 
And some of them are not so, 

let you spoon them on the sly 
(We've dropped across a lot so!)— 
And, strange though it may seem to you 
(You need not blab the matter), 
somehow think that, of the two, 

We much prefer the latter! 


But 


We 


The virl who keeps the flower shop 
Is sweet: you mustn’t miss her 
She doesn’t holloa out, “Oh, stop!” 
When fellahs want to kiss her. 
She's not the smallest scrap a prude 
(We hate a prude sincerely)— 

She has a special aptitude 
For flirting most severely 


She's got a lovely head of hair, 
This very jolly creature; 

It's silken, wavy, long, and fair— 
A most important feature. 

It goes, when down, all o'er the shop, 
It's so divine. is that tress:— 

A wonderfully handsome crop, 
Enough to stuff a mattress! 

Her cheeks are like the pretty rose 
She sells you for a tanner— 
And this she holds up to your nose 
In such a pretty manner, 

Before she pins it in your coat: 
When that is being done, sir, 
The man’s an idiotic goat 
Who doesn’t give her one, sir! 


Her lips are sweet and red of hue 


P. 


(Like cherries—when they stews ’em)— 


Her eyes are such a pretty blue 
(She knows, too, how to use ’em!); 
Her figure has no parallel— 
A queen would like to be her 
On that account alone. Her—well, 
You ought to go and see her. 


)o(—— 
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Conyengn with Ulster o-é an éau)—'' Blinktm’ cheek 
“Eré’s Ohe ©’ thése ‘hewspaper blokes desd 
as @ hunprepossessing type o’ man!” 


I call it. 
ribes me 


, surprised at that, .sir. 


THE HEAD WAITER 
AND DR. VORONOFF. 


GOOD morning, sir.,... A quiet table? Certainly, 
sir. This way if you please. You'll be nicely out of the 
draught here, sir, and at the same time you can see all 
that’s going on, if that sort of thing interests you, sir. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales sat at this table 
to lunch one day last week, sir, and seemed very interested. 
What a haflable young gent he is, to be sure, sir. He 
did me the honour of entering into conversation with me, 
and left me a very handsome tip indeed. ... Yes, sir, the 


oysters are excellent. One dozen? Very good, sir.... 
His Highness seemed yery interested in Mr. ALLY 


SLOPER, who happened to be lunching over in that corner, 
sir. And no wonder. He really is a remarkable man, is 
his Eminence, as he used to be called in the old days. 
He must be getting on in years, but he seems to have 
taken a new lease of life. An extraordinary character, 
sir, I assure you. He is almost sure to be in presently, 


when I will point him out to you, sir... .. Oxtail? Very 
good, sir... 
* *% *% % * 

You will find that very good, sir. One of our spe- 
cialities..... Yes, as I was saying, sir, Mr. ALLY SLOPER 
is a surprising party. Between you and me, sir, I've got 
my suspicions as he’s had some of that there monkey 
gland treatment. I don’t know how he could seem to 
be getting younger every day if he hadn’t....I beg 


pardon? You don’t remember operating on anybody ot 
that name? I don’t quite understand you, gir, unless I 
have the honour of waiting on Dr. Voronoff, who there's 
been so much about in the papers lately.... You are? 
Well, if that isn’t an astonishing thing!... 


* & * *% *% 


Your steak, sir. .-. The wine list? Certainly, sir... 
Half bottle of Pommard? Very good, sir....I trust 
you'll excuse me, sir, but is there really anything in this 
monkey gland treatment? ...,I should be afraid of it, sir. 
Not that I should object to being made twenty years or 
80 younger, but I’ve been to the Zoo several times, sir, 
and have taken particular notice of the monkeys there. 


“ ) 


I've never seen animals with less regard for what one 
might call decency; and if one of their glands was intro- 
duced into my system, I should be in constant fear of 
getting up to some of the saucy tricks I’ve seen them 
playing. One has to be so careful nowadays, sir. If it 
isn‘t safe for an elderly gentleman to walk in Hyde Park 
after dusk conducting himself respectable, what would be 
likely to happen to him if he had a sort of monkey 
impulse come over him? It’s a horrible idea. The case 
would have to be heard in camera, I expect, and I can 
see Mr. Mead handing out five years penal servitude. 
*% * *% +e * 


Gorgonzola? Yes, sir....No fear developing 
monkey attributes through your treatment? Well, sir, it 
‘sn’t for me to doubt the word of a scientific gent like you, 
but if I was to have the operation I should be everlasting 
feeling to see whether I'd got a tail growing out of my 
back, and I should be scared to death to pass an organ in 
the street..... Nevertheless, you’d very much like to 
operate on me? Well, sir, I’m bald, and not so young 
as I was, but I‘m pretty brisk, and feel good enough for 
another twenty years. But if you are looking for a 
subject, might I suggest my good lady? She’s getting on, 
sir, and—well, you know what some elderly females are. 
I wouldn't mind risking her acquiring some monkey 
characteristics if you could only put her back, say, 
twenty years. Besides, she’s got an annuity what dies 
with lier... .. 

& +¥ * * % 


You would rather not practice on women just yet? 


of 


Im 
I should have thought you would 
have had more female patients than male. So many 
women seem to hate the idea of getting old; but they can’t 
disguise the fact, sir, despite their paint. and powder and 
short skirts, what make some of them look sixteen behind, 
although they’re a good sixty in front... . 


The bill? Very good, sir... Oh, that’s the Mr. ALLY 
SLOPER who I mentioned just now, sir—taking his seat 
over there in the corner. Looking younger than ever, 
upon my word! If it isn’t monkey gland, it must be a 
happy disposition, for I know for a fact he’s heen through 
some trying times.... Yes, sir, his nose has been like 
that ever since I knew him first. He used ‘to be called the 
{uin; but if he ever was a ruin, he’s been wonderfully wel) 
—restored.... 


Thank ‘you, sir; Pin very mach obliged, i'm suze. If 
you should think of having & goat my good lady, perhaps 
you will let me know, sir.... Good day, ¢ir. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 
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The Visitor—“ Excuse me saying so, but your daught® 

has wonderfully well turned ancles.” — P} 

The Father—*Yus, I’ve often thought of ‘aving a bu . 
made of ’em.” 

contractile 

THE TALE OF A SHIRT. . 

BUT I was telling you about Colley Cibber. Cibber, # 
I said, was at one time a patentee of Drury Lane Theath 
—this was before the rebuilding by Butt—and one Colom 
Brett. who later became manager of Old Drury, was 
particular pal of old Colley. s 

Brett was madly in love with a great heiress, but w# 
unable to press his suit on one occasion for want of * 
laundrywoman to iron his undies, It was as thus. i 

But, as John Coleman would say, let the delightful ol 
gossip tell the tale himself. 4 

After ticking off Brett for neglecting his lady love, tl" 
millionheiress aforesaid, Colley proceeds. 

“After twenty years, to clear himself of his neglect, } 
concluded by telling me he had been out all the mornin! 
on business, and that his liner. was too much soiled to bY 
seen in her company. j 

“*Oh, ho,’ said I, ‘is that all? Come along with me, al 
we'll soon get over that dainty difficulty.’ 

“Upon which, I haul’d him by the sleeve into my shift 
ing room, he either staring, laughing, or hanging ba 
all the way. Then, when I had walked him in, I bega! 
to strip otf my upper clothes and bade him do the sam 
and still he either did not, or would not, understand m@ 
and continuing his laughter, cried: 

“*What, is the puppy mad? } 

““No, no, only positive,’ said I. ‘For, look you, th? 
the Play is ready to begin, the parts that you and I art 
to act to-day are not of equal consequence; mine o 
“Young Reveller”’ (in Greenwich Park) is but a rake; bol 
you must not appear in soiled linen before the lady @ 
your love, therefore take my Shirt, and give me youré’ 
for depend on’t, you shan’t leave here till you’ve ma@ 
yourself decent. Then you may go about your business! 

“To conclude, we changed Linen, nor could his Mother’ 
have wrapt him up more fortunately, for in about te’ 
days he married the Lady!” ; 

And, as the poet says, there were present at the weddifl® 
the Picallillies and the Jobillillies and the Great Panja!” 
drum himself. : 
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Visiter (roking for antiques, after pzdmiring ancient coftag “ and 
is there anything else of interest in the place?” . F 
Dame—" Lor’. dless’ee, Zur,. that there 1 Qu 


Village ; 
Squire ‘ave just put me in a lovel-ly noe Kitche? 
Range!” 
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HULLO—ullo—ullo! Lardi! Are you there? (Oh! 

Uxchange, it’s no good to tell me “no reply,’ because I 

now she’s there! She’s in bed! Just go on ringing, and 
she’s bound to wake up—that is, if she wasn’t too tired and 
too—er—jolly last night. Please ring and buzz as hard as 
you can!) Hullo! Are you there? At last! My dear, you 
Must—oh! no, Lardi, it’s no good saying that because I 
know they’ve been ringing. Never mind about that now. 
T want to tell you something! (Fix the ‘phone against the 
Pillow, raise yourself on your elbow, and list!) 

* * * * * 


You know that beastly bill of £80 (yes, for the Ascot 
frock and hat) I had to meet, don’t you? Well, while I’ve 
been staying with the MacTartan’s at Whiskneat Castle 
Was worrying all the time as to how I could pay it—’cause 
Pa’s been investing all his capital (£18 7s. 2d.) lately, and 
Bob’s too broke for words. and I’ye “uncled” all I can 
“unele.”’” So I came home last week-end, and was just 
Strolling along Piccadilly—feeling how demode I was eve? 
to be passing through London in September—when I saw 
% man in front of me drop from his pocket a square 
envelope. 


a Vie 


* w x % z 

He was walking quickly, so before I reached the 
*Nvelope he was well ahead, and then before I could get 
up to.him with the envelope he had nipped into a taxi 


and seudded off. 
* * * = ¢ 


Result--me left with the envelope! 
* * * % * 


Therefore, as the envelope was neither closed “own nor 

addressed, I proceeded to investigate the content:<. 
* * * * *% 

And what do you think were the contents’ 
Course not, you inky-minded imp! 
Can't guess? Well, I'll tell you! 

* a * * * 
Inside the enveloge was a tieket for the Giant Whist 
rive at Elysiana that evening! 
* * * * * 


Now, you know, I’ve been to small private “drives,” 
Lat this huge one would be quite a new experience, And 
When I saw printed on the ticket that the first prize was 
£500; the second, £200; the third, £100; and several of £10 


and £5, my jaded young heart began to flut-flut-flui-fiut- 
flutter! 


(No, of 
Nothing like that!) 


* * * & * 


Of eourse, I-can't play cards a bit—you and I are beth 
too fluffy and frisky! to be good card players, aren't we 
dearie?--but as I know how to follow suit and to put on 
trumps when I couldn’t follow, I felt I shotild be ait 
Tight. 

* * # * yy 


: Bo, anmed with nothimg except the-tic of admish (we 
alt abbreviate tn the best cincles nowadays, don’t we. 
aixie?), aud ogy own bright intelligence (who sa id, “What, 


hol’?), off 1 went to Elysiana. 


Oh! my dear, what mils and bils and trils of peeps! 
(yes—people, of course!) Although they all looked nice, I 
hated everyone, for the reason that every He or She 
might be the one designed by Destiny to do your poor 
tremulous Toots out of a prize. 

* * * * * 

My scoring-card said that my section was “8” and my 
table 3303, 

* * * * * 

Now. where was it? Just as I was vaguely looking 
round an absolutely dinkie boy smiled at me, and said: 

“Can I help you?” 

* * * * * 

Such a pet he looked that I smiled back and replied: 
“Oh! yes, please! Where is section 8? 

“Why, that’s the same as mine! What’s the number of 
your table?” he cried. 

** 3303,”" I answered. 

* wn * * *% 

And, just fancy, Lardi, his was 3304—-next to mine! 
What an extraordinary coincidence that in that huge 
crowd two people who had chummed up should be at the 
next table! 

* * * * * 

So off we went. and while his other three people and my 
other three people were arriving, we chatted and got on 
beautifully. 

* * ca * * 

Then when my partner and opponents appeared on 

the scene we immediately shuffled, cut, and dealt, and 
when I looked at my hand I found in it no less than eight 
hearts—big ones, too! 
“TI do wish ig 2 ss; * 
that the first 
trumps will be 
hearts!’ I 
whis peered 
back again. 

* * * 

“ Rather ! 
Tl set all my 
mental force 
on to it. Be- 
sides, if it is 
hearts I shall 
think that’s a 
good sign for 
me!” And as 
he made this 
daring little 
speechlet, he 
managed Lo 
get hold of 
three of my 
fingers and to 
give them a 
secret squeeze. 

* * * 


Thom, 1 
waitea — and 
willed — «and 
waited — till 
at last the 
great centre 
trump sign 
was hoisted 


from the floor 
to the roof. 

eer ar 
And on 


that sign, 
Lard:, was a i 
hugered 


HEART!!-- the ; 
sign which I regarded as meaning luck, love, and lucre for 
y ay young Toots. 
your gay #8 L es = 2 

I played—we scored 13 tricks; at the next table, 10; at 
the next, 12; at the next, 9; and so on, and though I 
revoked five times, and always forgot what were trumps, 
and never knew how to score, and occasionally lost my 
pencil, and frequently mis-jiealt, and perpetually trumped 
my partner’s best card—in spite of all this, I ended with 
a score of 182!!” 

% % % * # 

Oh! how I palped when, after ail the cards were handed 

up to the important-looking gents on the balcony, the 


counting began. 
* * * * a“ 


And at last this annountement was made through a 
megaphone: 
“The first prize of £590 goes to Mr. Paul Pogg, of 


Lower Packlington, with a score of 186. The second prize 
of £200 to Mrs. Wacdeley, of Hull, with a score of 183, 
The third prize of £100 to Miss Tootsie Sloper—fair 
daughter of the famous Ally—with a score og 182!!” 

x % * * * 


Oh! my dear, the joy of it! 

* * * * % 

I swanked up to the balcony, got my cheque, bowed 
to the applauding crowds below, and came down again— 
to find that my Nice Boy (whose existence I had quite for- 
gotten) was waiting at the bottom of the steps. 

* * % * * 

“ Congratulations, dearie!” he said. 

“Thank you,” I replied a little coldly—beecanse I 
thought the “dearie’”’ was a trifle imperti ent. 

“And now you'll be a pal and # sport, won't you?” he 
went on. “Stand a fizz supper and Jend me twenty quid 
nntil Sunday.”’ 


% * * * * 


One awfuj glare I gave him, Lardi, then, turning to 
one of the nice officials. T said: 
‘“‘Were is half-a-cruown for you. 


we 


premises into a taxi! 


Kindly see me off the 


* * * * 
He did so. 

% % * s * 
\nd here I am! 

* % % * * 


And. ma ¢here, the Ascot gown and } s+ 


ite paid for 
with a bit over! 


* “ * * * 
Three cheers for whist drives! 
* x * * * 


When the winter comes I mean to go to one every 
night, and—Lardi!~have you gone away?—Oh! you have! 
4 * * # * 

—oh! you jealous cat!! 


He made a daring little speechiet. 


AMPU-TOE.-TION. 


Fashionable women are alleged to be submitting to the 
amputation of their little toes to enable them to wear 
with comfort the new, narrow, “ jester" shoes.” 


MIRIAM no longer goes 

On her light, fantastic toes‘ 
She has just been put to bed 
In a nursing home instead. 


Let. not grief your bosom fill-- 
Miriam is not really ill: 

She’s there “ jester’ undergo 
The mere loss of a toe or so! 


Her ambition ’tis to wear 

Shoes that make one gasp and stare: 
With ten toes she cannot do it— 
That’s why two are going through it! 


)o( 


NOTHING DOING. 


The modern caveman lunged at the lady he hed just 
married to drag her around the room by the hair. ‘Ha, 
me proud beauty,’ he snarled. 

He lunged again and again in impotent rage and then 
he cried, “ Foiled.’”’ And ground his teeth. 


Her hair was down at Mme. Clare’s on the avenue being 
waved, 


Y/ 


Um 


Yi} 
j 
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GIRLS TO GET ON WITH. 
The Girl in the Private Bar, 


Another girl you'll find it: not 
Impossible to spoon with— 
To kiss and hug an awful lot, 
And spend an afternoon with— 
Is she whose nightly duties. are 
To serve behind the Private Bar. 


Your pa and ma, and sisters, too, 
Will very likely tell you 

That. barmaids aren't, a proper crew— 
But don’t you let them sell you. ? 
The best of knowing them is this— 

You’re never hard up for a kiss! 


‘Are not a proper crew,” indeed! 
“And turn you as a swivel, 

To ways from which yon should recede!’ 
What idiotic drivel! 

As though we wanted to be told, 

Like children only twelve years old! 


We knov a girl close by our court, 
Who serves us with our whisky. 

And she’s a very proper sort— 
Perhaps a trifle frisky, 

And fond of flirting with the men; 

But, even if she is, what then? 


A girl in her position can’t 
Behave so cireuhspectly, 
Like some old grumpy maiden aunt— 
She'd get the sack directly. 
No. decent publican would stand 
A girl who treated yon off-hand. 


Just faney if the girl who drew 
Your glass of stout or bitter 
tefuséd a tender squeeze or two 
You'd feel inclined to hit her. 
The notion that a fellow’s erc’a 
Because a barmaid he’s preferr’d 
Is positively too absurd! 


—Don Juan, Junior. 


itl 
_ “Say, old thing,” quoth® Downinout te his pal 
Ooftisher, “you never wear that green-speckicd golf suit 
of yours now. You might hand it over to me; mine’s done 
to the world. 

“But, laddie mine,” expostulated thescofyene, ‘‘ you’re 
weil om quite a different plan to me; the thinge woaldn’t 


“San fairy anisced, old fruit, if the suit won’t it me 
Vil fit the suit!” : 


8 ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 
A GUESSING GAME. 


SHOULD AULD ACQUAINTANCE. 


Se? 


XV 
SSS 


“ Roddy Reeder—“'Ow Go these blokes in the weather buroc 
“You wouldn’t think that old blighter was worth a Know what sort ’o weather we're going to ’ave?” 


million o’ money, would you? Bill. “ ‘o4” i 
y Beaver—* They don't! = i 
a law! Is ber” gg cic ae you on the front at Brighton last 
“No.” “Couldn't say. Somebody did!” 


‘SUB ROSA. 


FASHIONS IN’ FACES. 
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while cupid-bow lips will give way to the : / lp; Hi 
passionate!” i anata: , ‘ 


/vic * Now, don't forget. old dear, that, for business reasons, our enga ement must be kept a secret.” 
f “Why. yes, dear old thing, that’s exact/v what I’m telling every -.” 


LET "EM ALL COME. 
ae 


ON THE RAZZLE-DAZZLE. 
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: Friend—‘ Awfully good of you, old bean, sending mea stall for your new 
MEZCITED EMMELINE (4. and d)—“ Call yerselves men, and you'd see a lidy hillsulted show. D’ye mind my bringing the wife?” 
an’ hintreated lke this ’ere!” Mamager of Theatre—“ My dear boy, any wife of yours is always weloome!”’ 
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HERE'S ANOTHER GUY, sIR'”+ || 
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; DiIscuiseD AS A CURATE: 
* THAT'S THE STUFF TO 
CIVE ! ” 2 \ DAILY’ 
—M ALONE WE ELECTION ‘STUNT 
: DID iT ! = RESULTS EDITORIAL 
rr Ht || | il os DEPART MONT 
Ai ul s. LOPER — 
= Rsz 
QE; a FADE Fo , ‘ 


OUR 


A blaze of fireworks all the way, befits the ex-Kaiser’s Wedding day. 


Buyers and Sellers in thousands go to view Olympia’s Motor Show. ~ “ Girls 


‘ave no souls,’’ but this of course, Is just a taste of Harvey's Sauce. 


To use Advertisement is sweet, the safest guide Is “ Puff your own and not the 


other side. 


“ Bill, book and candle ”’ ban the doughty duke And the proud Marlbro’ scorns the mild rebuke. 


The wary warders on his track Soon brought 


‘he pseudo curate back. Above you find, as our selection, The real result of the Election—-THE SLOPERIAN SHOWMAN. 


A THREAT 


“\ want free pennorf o’ bones, an’ muvver says, if 
there aint more meat on ‘em this time, shell 
change ‘er butcher!” 


Ullo, Bill, ain't seen you for a long time. 
de What yer been doin’ ?’ 
.. Electioneerin’.” 
« Why, what do you do?” 

lhe shoutin’ !” 


Referee—' Great Scott! I've swallowed the whistle,’ 


> | 


“ What d'ye call him?” 
* Chirg win.’ 

“Why?” 

‘Cos hes 4 little blind, boy!” 


— 


“Ah, he’s a nice little chap, he’s getting into rare 


pretty ways, he spits in the tire just like his father.’’ Famous Foot Bawleré ~“ 


10 


“AS I WAS SAYING”: 


THE result of the London 
eye-opener to many. One doesn’t quite know what to 
make of it. The-e no question that an occasion 
like this the best organised battalions carry the day. ‘The 
raging, tearing propaganda of the Belahotiring party in 
this picture is not a bad imitation of the local politicians 
who come to the front in the Election within the Election, 
which took place last week. And now must wait 

and watch for the 
results of the _ re- 
sult, -the effect of 
the cause. 
Borough, Town, 
and District Coun- 
cillors, to which 
ever party they be- 
long, very seldom 
get. credit for the 
amount of hard 
and tedious work 
they put in on be- 
half of their fellow 
rate-payers. The 
ordinary man in 
the street has little 
idea of the amount 


Municipal Elections is an 


is on 


we 


NN 


of time that is 
given in Committees, Sub-Committees, and Council 
Meetings—voluntary work all of it. To some it is 


a relaxation, to others only the response to a stern sense 
of duty keeps them going. 
* * * * * 

One of the pressing questions in the Election is that of 
unemployment. How to get back to norma! trade condi- 
tions is a puzzle to politicians as to everyone else. Some 
of the unemployed want work, some don’t. It is difficult 
to find work for the one and just as difficult to make the 
other chap work when he 
gets it. A couple of dead- 
beats met in a side street 
oti the Fulham Road. One 
of them had been paying a 
surreptitious visit to 
“inele,” who, nowadays, 
has little more money than 
the rest of us. The genius 
with the brown paper 
parcel observed to his pal, 
pawnbroker’s had me over 
my change. There's 
eight half crowns to a 
Bradbury, isn’t there?” 
“So they tell me,” replied 
the other. “Blowed if I 
kuow!”’ “By the bye,” 
continued the artist bloke, 
“is it true your pal 
Bronkins, got a job yes- 
it terrible, Jimmy. what some 


“A—ah! ain’t 


terday?” 


people will do for money!” 
* * * * * 
A good story is going round the Motor Show at 


Olympia, where, like the good Americans and Paruss, all 
the best people are flocking this week. It is about Ford 
Cars, as usual. 

* * * nf * 

One potential buyer ¥.as discussing the Economy Ques- 
tion with a friend and advising him, until better times, to 
buy a “Tin Lizzie,’ but the other chap jibbed. “But 
why don’t you like “em?” said the first. “ Well,” replied 
the other, “they are like a 
bath to folks like me.” “A 
bath! How so?” enquired 
his friend. ‘Its’ this way. 
Everyone likes to have one, 
but nobody likes to be seen in 
7em‘” 

* * * * 

Talking about cars, Olym- 
pia will be famous in history 
this year for two things. 
The Prince of Wale’s 
“Crossley ” that everybody 
is so curious about—a very 
swagger atfair—and A, 
Sloper’s little ‘“ Benjamin ”’— 
ui most unmistakeably posh 
machine. In a simple sen- 
fence, the snip of the Show. 
An ideai pair, a big and little 
‘un, Dignity <nd Impudence! 
Pragger-Wagger and Poor Pa 
as a couple of Kernoosers are very bad to beat., 
muh! 


baleev 


of 
TIME TELLS. 

She: This is an awfully long play. 

The hero does not marry the heroine 


until the close of the fifth act. Five 
acts are too many. 
He: But you forget that this is a 


modern love-story, and the scene is laid 
in the present day. Au author must 
make his play natural and trug to life. 
Formerly the love plays were quite 
short; but nowadays the men are so 
shy from being hunted so much that 
it takes the most attractive woman a 
long time to run a man down and 
capture him. 


—)o(-———— 


A TACTITION., 
‘“‘] have wired my wife that Ive had 


ALLY 


APPAREL 


SLOPER’S 
AWARD OF MERIT 


has this day been conferred on 
ALDERMAN E, C, MOORE 
chiefly because he is 


LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, 


“Wotto, dad,’’ burbled the Boy Sloper, if 
your books go through the Lord Mayor’s hands, 
ye’'d better look out, ‘ee see more than 
expect !”’ 

But the Aged one puzzed the big ledger at 

the Kid’s cokernut and hit the gas globe. 


ye 


NAP a ge 


Another good mantle gone wrong! 


GOLF NUTS by the Kernel. 
CADDY BOYS. 


THERE are caddies and caddies. 

Blessings and cusses! 

There’s the little blighter who, on the*tee, as the couple 
in front are receding into the dim, misty distance, when 
you say to him, “Do you think I can play, boy?” looks 
you up and down with a supersillyass expression and 
replies, ‘‘Well, I dunno, sir. I ain’t never seen yer try 
yet!” 


* % * * x 


Then, again, there is the elderly nobleman who, when 
you are playing the game o* your life in an open compe- 
tition on a strange course, and you have yisions of a 
dazalingly brilliant, silver-platea Challenge Bowl awaiting 
you on a crimson velyet cushion at the eighteenth, if you 
ask him what club you had better take for a deceptive 
approach at the thirteenth, says, “ Well, well, sir, I don’t 
quite know. You seem to be playing so well that I don’t 
know what to hadvise; but, since you’ve harst me, I 
hought to tell you that the ground runs away from the 
‘ole to the left, so, if you play round by the top of the 
green an’ just miss the little pot bunker, you may trickle 
right up to the pin—same time, sir, if you over-run, there’s 
the river down at the other side,” and so on and so forth 
till your head is filled with potential and imaginary 
dangers, and you smother your brassie, top your cleek, 
duff your iron, fozzle your mashie, smash your niblick 
over the silly old fatnut’s degraded skull—crazy old jaypot, 
who, after a surreptitious 
whiff out of a dirty, broken- 
stemmed pipe, mildly ejacn- 
lates, ‘Ah, I was afraid yer 
might crack up ’ere, sir!’ 

Contrariwise, as Tweedledee 
remarks, a good caddie is a 
cross between a Waverley 
Pen and Epps’ Cocoa, and 
almost worth a guinea a 
round, 

But, what I can never 
understand, how in the world 
a middle-aged, rotund, au- 
thoritative, argumentative, 
dogmatic father of a family 
and a boss of a big business 
in Blackfriars can earnestly 
ask and devoutly act upon 
the advice of a tupp’nyha’pny 
little whippersnapper, with a shockhead of hair 
vacant, far-away look in his watery eyes as ‘to 
club to take,” and “how to play the shot,” ani “‘ what's 
the distance,” and ‘“ which is the line,” to a hole which he 
—the big man—has played scores of times, and the kid has 
only seen once, gets over me! And we all do it! 

But the good caddy, the one who is always up at the 
ball first, with the proper club half out of the bag; who 
is always at the pin in his proper time; who has your 
clubs polished and ready before you have turned into the 
Club House; knows the distances and lay of the land at 
each hole; never swings your clubs when you aren’t look- 
ing; has a cheerful, confident, bucking-up sort of counte- 
nanee when things are going a bit wrong; knows how 
many you have played and now many your opponent is 
really down in; never gives an opinion until he is asked, 
and has always a sensible reason for such opinion; and 
looks on himself as a definite and necessary part of the 
match yet holding himself impartially as between you and 
your friendly antagonist. Worth a guinea a round any 
day! Yet is content with the moderate tip you are 
content to tender him. Long life to him! May he live 
long and win the Open Championship! 


and 
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CASEY, K.C. 


to stay late in the Oity to make a : 
balance.” Ve > \ 
eee She ey ee Poe ae **What’s your name prisoner?”’ 
home?” ‘ 
re “Case er honor.’’ 
“Oh! she'll probably accuse me of c iat! 


having lost it.” 


**Your full name.’’ 
**Casey, sorr, Full or sober!” 


“village ‘inn. 


SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY.. 


Kirst Artist—‘T hear that you are giving up 
your studio.” 
Second ditto—*Oh, dear, no! Who told you 
; that silly yarn?” 
First ditto—*Your landlord !” 


—— )o(—_—_—_——— 
TO, OR FROM, 

Hub: One night while you were away I heard a burglar. 
You should have seen me going downstairs three steps at 
a time.” 

Wife (who knows him): Where was he, on the roof? 

Cl ee 
WHEN WINTER COMES. 


One of our “best sellars’’ was once grumbiing about 
the rotten illustrations to one of his stories. 


These artists sometimes make me think theres’ some 
truth in the anecdote of the book illustrator who was 
asked : 


“What's the best Xmas book you ever illustrated?” 


“Dunno,” replied the artist; “I never read any of 
them !"’ 
—_ Jo(- 
BEHIND THE TIMES, 
“By Jupiter! isn’t the rain coming down?” said 2 


weather-bound commercial traveller in a remote country 
“Tt looks just like the flood.” 

“Like what?” queried the girl in the bar. 

“Like the flood. You’ve read about it, of course. 
About Noah landing on Mount Ararat, and so on?” 


“No, sir! I ain’t seen a paper for over uw week. One 
of these flying men, is he?” 
Jot 
A BUSINESS ENQUIRY, 
“Say, Mr. Popkins,” queried little Bobbie, rather 


pointedly, ‘“‘are you really in love with Doris?” 

“Good gracious!” blusied Popkins. “Why do you 
ask?” 

“Well, it’s like this,’”’ was the kid’s rapid reply, “last 
night she said she’d give half a quid to know, and I’m 
trightfully hard up.” 


Jol 


ECONOMY! ECONOMY! ECONOMY! 


An Englishman’s home after he has paid his taxes. 


Hence the slogan. 


—)o( 
PARS FROM THE PAF ERS. 
The pessimists are making plans to starve 
jreeze. ; 
They’re going to wear their ancient hats and clothes out 
at the knees. 
’T'would be a dismal world, indeed, 
If it had nothing but this breed. 


this year and 


A ’phore box is invented with a spring lock that is stout. 
Until he pays and gets his call a patron can’t get out. 
While waiting for a gadding wife 
A chap might stay in there for life. 


A hundred fift+ millions spent in Enrope every year 
Ky Yankee tovrists shonla afford that stricken land some 
cheer. 

The tourists over here may yet 
Pay up that European debt. 

An actress snulhed the 
dance with him. 

In days of old it didn’t pay to balk the Royal whim. 
But times have changed, so what’s the use? 
A king’s no better than a deuce. 


Ki::g of Spain. She wouldn't 


The fushion folks say corsets are now coming back i” 
style; 

The girls have not been wearing them for quite a little 
while. 


Though corset steels may pinch and sorape, 
The sex will be in better shape. 


; 


) 
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CHATS AT 
“THE CHEESE” 


By BOSWELL, Jnr. 


“SIR,” said the Eminent Litterateur, 
** Let us take a walk down Fleet Street. 

How great minds think alike ! 

Here was the world-famed A. Sloper, 
M.:P.,. 0.3. EB: FO. M,,7etc., -etc., efc., 
and then some, sitting in the self-same 


seat — the identical highly Ronuked 
armchair, solid but. slippery, at the 
identical hostelry yclept, ‘‘The Olde 


Cheshire Cheese,” Fleet Street, E.C. 4--which had, in the 


VYave days of old, ensconsed the more mighty, or, at all 
events, the bulkier form. of his great predecessor, Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, who, at the hands of my own more 


modest but equally immortal progenitor, had received the 
same meed of praise, or praise of mead, which it is my 
Sweet ambition to afford to his renowned, though some- 
What moth-eaten, rival in letters. 


“Sir,’” repeated the Moss-Grown Ruin, let us.-. shall 
us?” 
“ Let's,’ I replied; ‘“‘but before doing so—it isn’t yet 


Closing time—by-the-bye, have you ever tried Pelmanism, 
Mr. Stoper?” 

“Sir.” meandered the Mammoth Memoriser, 
Pelmanism to me? I1 have here,’ tapping his colossal 
Cranium, ‘‘an inexhaustible mine of inaccurate informa- 
tion, Sound me on any subject—swing the lead, so to 
Speak, into the vasty depths of my subconsciousness, and 
the pearls of wisdom will fly to it like tin-tacks to 
Magnet. What is it you want to know?” 

““Who you are and where you come from —and when?” 


*what 
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CHARLES H. ROSS, 


Creator of “Sloper” and “ Judy,” 
from a drawing by Alfred Bryan in the “ Entr'acie.” 


*<In the days of my youth,’ 
Father William replied, 
‘Before “ Daily Mails” were begun, 
On three comic papers alone we relied, 


Their names were “Punch,” “Judy,” and 
“em.” 
“Of the second of these,” continued the Mine of 


Wisdom, “‘ Judy, the Conservative Comic,’ Charles H. Ross 
Was Editor. He was a clerk at the Admiralty, and, after 
Otlice hours, was 2 thorough bohemian, a sound, dramatic 
critic, a writer of short stories and sketches of a curious 
Mixture of comic and occasionally tragic qualities; choos- 
Mg subjects, generally speaking, of lower middle-class life 
in mean streets and cheap lodgings. He possessed a strain 
ot original humour, quaint and unexpected, which he also 
exploited in a series of drawings, crude but laughable. In 
these he was assisted by his wife, Marie Duval, whose 
artistic style, flavoured with a soupcon of French wit, was 
80 much akin to his own that it was hard to tell *t’other 
from which,’ though, as far as one could judge, she did 
the female figures aud he did the funny ones.” 

The Crimson-Beaked Rambler took another breath and 
a taste of his takard and continued: 

“Tt has been asserted that he invented my personality, 
Which was, to some extent, based, so they say, on a s80- 
Called prototype of mine who was blessed with a proboscis, 
Nasal organ, or, in the vernacalar, smellér; and a 
deticiency of hirsute adornment reminiscent of my own 
Classic features and well-polished upper story. This person 
Was said to have been a frequenter of ‘‘ The Horns” at 
Kennington; but, as I neyer met him, I can neither accept 


Nor deny the soft impeachment. But, pshaw! Me an 
Invention! Me a figment of any man’s imagination! I 
isk you! Do I look like a figment? Do I act like a 
figment? Do I eat like a figment? Do I—’’ 

, , Imbibe like one, Mr, Sloper?” I interpolated. 
‘Archibald, certainly not! Your call, sir!” 


“The mixture as before, sir, the one and only moisture 
of dry but dainty throttles,...Cheerio... but, as I was 
saying,saying, Vl just tell you the real, absolute, unadul- 
terated truth about Ross and me, the fact a 

“Time, gents!” vociferated a1 obstreperous interfering 
Pot boy, 

“Well, next week, then,” said the Eminent 

(Te we continued.) 


is—— 


“So long.” 


fi} 


Bi the 


DONE. 
When. some years ago, young Percy Petticash 
requested two days’ leave of absence from the office of 
Messrs. Grinder and Co. in order, so he said, to attend 


the funeral of his grandmother, the head of the firm, after 
some little hesitation, granted his request. 

The two days elapsed, and Petticash, upon returning, 
was told that he was wanted in the private office, where 
he found Mr. Grinder with an expression upon his face 
which boded anything but good for anyone who might 
incur his displeasure. 

“Mr. Petticash.’ he began, “I gave you two days’ 
leave to attend the last rites of a relative; have you done 
so?” 

“Yes, sir; thank We buried the ola 
lady——”’ 

“Oh, you did, did you? Then, perhaps, you will be 
good enough to explain this,’ said old Grinder, taking a 
copy of the “Fishing Gazette” from his pocket, read the 
following extract to his astonished clerk:— . 

“The Ouse, Brandon, Norfolk.—Water here in good, con- 
dition. Splendid sport experienced. A London angler, 
Mr. Petticash, in two days caught six dozen fine roach 
and nine pike—the largest over 12lbs.—The Otter.” 


There is now a vacancy in the office, 


o(- 


LORD BOB’S WEEKLY 
INDISCRETION. 


DID ever any of you chaps tumble across a particular 
old pal o’ mine, Reggie Brighteyes? Wha-at? 

He's a top-hole sport, but tries to make a living as a 
doctor. He’s got about as many patients as a fish has 
legs; but, what 1 mean to say, he never worries, don’tcher- 
know, about little things like that. Reggie’s out to have a 
xood time, and he jolly well sees that he gets it! 

Last Friday I blew in on Reggie to ask him if he knew 
anything for the 4.30, I found him full o’ beans, but in 
a nell of a nurry. 

“Got to run away, old fruit,” he cazkled. 
long. Just run the bally show for a bit, 
patients call, hang on to ’em till I get back.” 

With these cheery words Reggie scooted and left me on 
my lonesome, I huny around for half an hour or go, haa 
a look at good old Keggie’s dinky photos, and’ was just 
making up my bally mind that I couldn't stick it much 
longer when there was a rat-tat-tat at the door. 


you. poor 


“Shan’t be 
and, if any 


The next moment a most blithesome hirdie in ail her 
glad rags glided in. 

‘Doctor Brighteyes?’’ she cooed. And I suppose, 
chappies, that 1 must have nodded in my excitement 
beacuse she babbled on: 

‘My friend, Lardi Longsox, asked me to see you. 


Doctor, I’ve sprained 
But p’raps you'd like 


She said you were frightfully clever. 
my ankle, and it hurts terribly. 
to see it?” 

And so saying the dear little thing slipped off her shoe, 
und, with a slight blush, hoisted her dainty little tootsie on 
to a chair. And, though I say it as shouldn't, it was, 
without exception, the daintiest, dinkiest Jittle specimen 
in two-guinea ladderless that I ever cast eyes on. 

I dropped on my knees, déar boysies, for 
| inspection, as it were. 

And the more I gazed the more I regretted that I hadn't 
taken up doctoring as a paving proposition. 
“Well, what do you think of it, doctor?” 
little darling. 

‘What do I think of it?” d echogel in tones of ecstacy. 
anything nicer. It’s absolutely 


a nearer 


demanded 


‘Why, I’ve never seen 
per—perfect.” 

“Yes; but what’s the matter with it?’ demanded the 
sweet thing impatiently. 

“ Absolutely nothing,” 
lngering look. 

“But I tell you it’s hurting frightfully,’ 
tapping the tapis with her Louis heel. 

Then a brain wave struck me. 

“What price a little massage?’”’ I murmured. 
ishing thing, massage, so soothing!’? 

And I was really stroking the silkeh stocking as indi- 
cated by the diagnosis when the surgery door slung open 
and that silly owl, Reggie, butted in bald-headed. 

“You're just in time, Reggie; I chirruped, as I brushed 
the dust off my knees and jazzed past him, The patient is 
merely suffering from a slight abrasion of the ankyloptic 
nerve. I was just recommending a little gentle massage— 
but I must be off now and operate on Sir Wilkie Bard. 
Cheerio, Miss! My partner will look after you.” 

And winking violently at the astonished Reginald, I 
bolted headlong through the door. 

I haven’t blown in on Regzie since, dear old beans, but 
I tell you that the thought of leaving that delicate little 
trotter, which I may never see again, to his tender mercies 
has put me off my grub—wha-at! 


T answered, taking another long, 


? 


she cried, 


*?*Ston- 
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THE WRONG DEPARTMENT. 


A funny thing happened the other day at a well-known 
draper’s not a hundred miles from Oxford Street: 


A young and pretty girl approached one of the 
counters, whereupon the smart male assistant came for- 


ward, and, bowing in the orthodox manner, asked what he 
could do for her, and the following conversation took 


plage. 
‘I—I—er—I want to see—that is, I want to be served 
by—er—one of your young women.” 

“T am afraid they’re all engaged just now, 
You want a pair of—” 

“marl 

“Tf you tell me the size, I~” 

“Silence, sir! I wonder you-—— 
be a woman in this department! 
walker?” 

Then a light seemed to dawn upon the puzzled. counter 
skipper, and he said: 

“TI faney perhaps you are making a little mistake. 
madam. This is the glove department—the ladies’ hosiery 
and underclothing is counter No, 4, on the right. You 
age that department? Yes? Jenkins, show this lady to 
No. 4” 


madam. 


Surely there must 
I—where’s the shui 


a 
a 
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October 27th. 
DEAR Diary, what I don’t like in Ally is ‘e’s 50 
unexpected. Never does nothink what you'd expect “im 
to do. 


Now, you can reckon on som» folks easy. There’s Mr. 
Lloyd George, Anyone knows as ’e’s sure to do exactly 
what the newspapers don’t like, every time ’e does any- 
think, It’s a habit of ’is. 

And you know as all them Editors see as ‘e’s done 
wrong every time ’e’s done anythink, and, what’s more, 
they’re honest enough to say so. It’s a habit of theirs. 

But you can’t neyer depend on Ally. Just when you 
think ’e’s going to do a thing ’e don’t do it. It keeps me 
in such a state of uncertainty as I don’t know whether to 
zo for ’im when he comes ’ome or not. 

As like as not if I do ’e’ll say ‘e’s been to the ortfice 
and prove it, too, and if I don’t, you'll find ’e’s ‘ad the 
shilling as you put by for the gas. 

‘*Spent it on cloves,” ’e said, last Saturday, ’cause ’e’d 
got the toothache. As if I don’t know what cloves is 
made for. : 
October 29th. 

Dear Diary, I wrote last week as I opened a letter what 
‘ad come for Ally. I can remember it as well as if I’d writ 
it myself. 

“Beloved Ally, I hear you are coming out again. Oh! 
joy and rapture. J know your oflice and will call on you 
at six p.m, to-morrow,” and it were signed Flossie. ‘ 

, Now, I thinks, I'll just 
Me catch you and your Flossie, 
' and so I sealed the letter up 
iii, and see ’im read it. 

j But ’e were artful. "pb 
purtended ’e weren't pleased. 
’E said = word as the printer 
won't ‘ave nothink to do 
8 with, and as the foreman ’as 
‘got a delekit constitootion, 
Ally says, I wouldn’t make 
*im ill by writing it down. 

But, dear Diary, to you’ 
I confess as it begins with a 
“d” and ends with “am.” 
Ally says it ends with “an,’’ 
but that ’ud spell ‘‘ Dan,” 
and it ain’t that feller as 1 
do know, ‘cause I’ve read of 

; "im, and is “Zoo,” 

But I guessed if Ally didn’t seem pleased, ’e were really 
concealing it like the worm in the ‘eart of the rose. 

So at six p.m. I were at the orfilce in Wine Office Court. 
The winder wer open a bit,and I ’eard Ally first, and then 
a gal saying: 

“Oh! I’d love you to.” 

That were enough for me, ’Olding me umbrella ’andy, 
in I walked, and there were a skinny old geezer of sixty 
trying to sell ’im a drawing. 

“Ulloa, missus!’ Ally says to me. ‘This birdie wants 
me to give ’er a bob for ’er drawing. T’ll leave yoy to 
settle with ’er,” and before you could say knife, ’e’d gone 
out. 

She told me as she'd never ‘id a drawing printed yet, 
but knowing ’ow kind-’earted my Ally were, she thought 
e’d give ’er a start. _ 

“T don't allow no allur- 
ing females to call on my 
Ally,” I says, ‘‘so Til give 
you ’alf a minute’s start, and 
if you ain't out of our court 
by then, I'll interview you 
with my umbrella. See!” 

I just swung it round, 
but I on’y ‘it the chair she'd 
been sitting on, Dear 
Diary, you know as ain't 
a jealous-natured lady — 
leastways, of them sort—but 
I do say this, show me a 


I 


female, and I says she’s a 
designer, and I don’t allow 
no designing creatures to 


tempt my Ally. 

But 1 gee quite a 
letters on Ally’s desk, and - 
thinking as I might ’elp ’im, I read some. ‘They were 
mostly rubbish, silly folks saying that to see ‘im again 
was just like the good old times what they thought was 
never coming no more. 

Not a word about the pleasure of seeing me again, 
what do reely ornament Ally’s paper. Ive looked at me 
photo what Mr. Thomas drawed, and, dear Diary, I confess 
us it’s lovely. There ain’t many gals with a figger like: 
mine, and Ally did ought to be jealous, 

But when I p’inted it out to ’im and asked if anythink 
‘ud sell ‘is old paper it would be my photo. All ’e said 
was as it were a pity as Mr. T. didn’t draw a jug o’ beer 
instead. That’s ’ow Ally come to ’ave them scratches what 
’e said were done by ‘is safety razor. 

(Te be continned ) 
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12 ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 
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“See that stump, Billy, bet yer fippence I can 
- ees right on top of it!” 
“Garn!” 


Y SS 

At 

UN WSN FEN NING — 
a. 


Nervous Customer—“* He seems very spirited, do you think 
he'd shy at a motor?” 
Dealer—‘Shy? He'd jump at it!” 


Guy—*I wonder if you’da be angry if I kissed you?” 
Gladvs —“* TY wonder.” 


A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 


“Yus, I can, watch ’ere!” 
“Gee!” 


\ 


“Lumme, its a stone, not a stump!” 
“O-oh!” 


¢ 7) 
_ ~~ ~ 7 


“But, Gerry, old bird, on your screw you couldn't possibl support two.” 
. Good for you, old thing, but then I’m only wanting one.” 


SOLD BY SILLYMAN. 


SHE mMiguT Ner 
Give me any 
supper! 


on no oe ao td ‘ 
HELLO BRown! INE Sust A Man GET Me | WouLD’nNT EAT But Dont 
TWENTY ONE HELPINGS OF Tam 


Won FIFTY Pounds) 


ro 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


SYNOPSIS. 


Vith infinite subtle humour, our dis 
tinguished contributor describes the 
Pangs endured by the would-be play- 
Wright, from the moment when, hav- 
‘Ng exhausted the patience of a varied 
assortment of relatives and friends 
to whom he has insisted on “ read- 
Mg” his great work, he takes his 
Courage in both hands and proceeds 
to try and get it produced. 

Capt, Bairnsfather’s advice to the 
budding aspirant, and his prophetic 
description of what is likely to befall 
him in his quest, including a forecast 
°f the interview likely to take place 
(1f he’s lucky) between the Author, 
his Manager, and the Producer is 
Sraphic in its delineation. 

He deals with that period of disillu- 
Sionment known as rehearsals when 
consoling people who should be able 
to judge make nice remarks such as 
‘Vl give it ten days,” and he closes 
by bidding the literary venture to 
keep away from the Thames, in case 
Of temptation. Now read on. 

A “first night” of a first play is, of course, the Mecca 
towards which the patient is striving. The dress rehearsal 
'8 Over; the doctor has stolen quietly out of your room at 
the hotel, and whispered to the nurse that yqu are now 
out of danger. When you wake you will reafse with a 
Salvaniec start, that this is Ter Dag. It is the day of the 
Virst Night. You nothing except Pomeroy or 
Charles Heidsick. known in Harley Street as 
* Nerves.”’ 


will eat 


This is 
In a starving but liquid condition you will roam, with 
Your miserable face, up and down the hotel and down and 
"p the streets looking at every clock you can see, 
Starting violently as each half-hour passes. In your mind 
You will have acted the play right throvgh to an empty 
house, at least twelve times. The afternoon wears on, at 
last the zero hour approaches. You dine early off Moet 
ind Chandon. Now’s the time! You have got to go to 
the theatre. 
_ With a feeling much, akin to that of an aristocrat 
Mm the French Revolution when being taken away to the 
tumbrils, you will be removed to the theatre in a taxi. 
It’s well to pay the driver to wait for you while a First 
Night is on—you may want him in a hurry after the first 
‘ct, and an angry crowd is a dangerous thing. 

Now, as before, I am going on a pre- 
Dosterous assumption, i.e., that your play 
18 going to be a success. This makes th: 
Conclusion of this chapter less painful, and 
More inspiring to the young enthusiast. 

_ You arrive at the theatre. You go 
‘side, The manager, producer, commis- 
Sionaires, stage managers, etc., etc., will 
well away from you; they don’t know 
whether you are a success yet. (Never mind 
mind that, it all helps.) Enter and sit at 
the back of the pit near an emergency exit 
(you can get away quicker and safer to 
your waiting taxe from there). If only you 
can, of course, dress yourself like the 
Manager for this occasion, and risk it. A 
Sort of George Lashwood in buack I mean, 
With a shirt front like a bleached skating 
rink. This will help you at the finish, for 
the audience will want to see a fair repro- 
duction of an author. 

_ With a crash the orchestra will burst 
Into a tune calculated to drown the buzz of 
COnversation and assorted noises over the 
Crowded theatre. Somebody has whispered 
to you the ominous information that a lot 
Of the Press are there. Now for it. The 
Curtain rises and you see a faint resem- 
blance of the play you once wrote holding 
% great and enthusiastic audience tightly 
ntterested Success! 

The first night is over. The producer, 
the managers, the actors, the actresses, the 
Man in the box office, all your friends you 
Will now find, “know it would be a 


EVASION 


and 


\ 
\ 


i 


Nic( Eg 


Gerry—“ Those Income Tax people are the absolute limit! They ‘ve 


nearly doubled mine this time!” 
“Don't worry, 


kw 
rere thee lek thf hho meh i 


dear old thing. Tl ‘spend every. pepny of it 


tether 
By Capt. BRUCE BAIRNSFATHER. 


For months to follow you will have the carnal 
satisfaction of seeing crowds going in and royalties coming 


success. 


out. You are now a successtul playwright. 

It will be as well. before I finish this chapter, if I try 
to epitomise the production of a play. For this purpose, I 
am submitting in potted form, under the title of ‘The 
Play’s the Thing,’ an impression of how a play is written 
and possibly produced. 


“THE PLAY’S THE THING.” 

In order to grasp the significance of Shakespeare’s 
announcement, quoted above, I give a few sidelights on 
production, as a guide to prospective playwrights. 

Nothing will serve this purpose so well as a series of 
letters between Producer and Author. 

The Web. Snatchet, Hants, April 1. 

Dear Old Boy,—Very many thanks for sending me your 
play to look at. I like it immensely, and feel sure there’s 
pots of money for you in it. Can you come round to my 
offices to-morrow (you know the place, over the Babylon 
Grill Room), between twelve and one? We could talk 
things over. It’s an Eldorado for you, Old Boy. 

Yours, ADAM SWINDLE. 
Hotel Eclipse, W., April 2nd. 
Dear Swindle. 

So glad you like the play. [ will come to 

Y.B.H. 


Right O! 
Yours, 


your place about 12.30 to-morrow. 


| 
/ 
} 


Mill "" | 


“You dine early off Moet and Chandon.” 


MILADY’S GHEEK. 


stammer, or return the fee. 


STAMMERING. 


W. Lee Wareing can, and will, cure your 


once for his free and interesting booklet, 
“Straight Talk to Stammerers.” 


W. LEE WAREING, Anchorsholme, Blackpool. 


"6 CIGARETT 


Hotel Eclipse, W April 8dr 
Dear Swindie, , 

I went round to your offices at twelve and waited till 
twothirty, The office boy then rang up “The Web,” and 
heard that you had gone to Brighton. He-thought you 
would be back any minute, but I couldn’t wait. So sorry 
to have missed you. 

Yours, Y.B..H. 
The What’syours Hotel, Portsmouth. 

April 10th. 
Dear Old Boy, 

Damn sorry about missing you the other day—thought 
I said Tuesday, not Monday. Anyway, have seen about 
the play. I think there’s thousands in it and it will run 
for six years at least. I will put it on the West End, on 
the island ta Piccadilly if necessary, and have all London's 
leading actors in the caste. Yours, A.S. 

(EIGHT MONTHS ELAPSE.) 
Hotel Eclipse, W., November 3rd. 
Dear Swindle. 

Do you want that play or not? 
half months since vou had it. 
sent them to you over six 
as soon as you can. 


It’s now seven and a 
You know the terms. I 
months ago. Do let me know 
Yours, Y.B.H. 
Theatre Royal, Pontypridd, November ¢éth. 
Dear Old Boy, 

The terms you ask in that contract are simply 
ridiculous. One per cent. on the extra matinee gross 
takings would murder any show. The play is all right. 
I know, but in its present form, it would not run a week 
I have been seeing about it, and I find I cannot offer you 
any more than one and two-thirds per cent, on the gross 
profits obtained from the sale of the programmes. Now 
do be sensible, Old Boy, and think of the manager. The 
expenses of putting on this show of yours are going to be 
stifling. Yours, A.S. 


The Web. Snatchet. Hants, December Ist. 
So glad you’ve signed the contract, my lad. You are 
going to roll in money over that play. Ia mgoing to put 
it on regardless. I hope to get the Labyrinth Theatre for 
it, right in the West End. It will be on in a fortnight. 
Good luck, Old Boy. Yours, A.S 


Fairdene Convalescent Home, Bournemouth 
June isth, 
Dear Swindle. 

When is the play going to be 
heard from you for over six months. 
you can. Yours, 

The Web. Snatchet, Hants, June 22nd. 
Dear Old Boy, 

The play will be on next week. Hope 
you can get up to see the First Night. By 
the way, cid Itell you, it’s not going to be 


produced? Haven't 
Write a line when 
WHY BE HOPEFUL: 


at the Labyrinth after all—couidn’t get the 
lease. (They have got that revue “ Let’s 
All Strike,’ booked solid there for two 
years.) I am putting it on at the Corn 
Exchange, Pembroke, for four weeks. It’s 
going to be a riot, Old Boy! 


Thine, A.S8. 


Telegram. 

Can't get Corn Exchange, Pembroke. Sug- 
gest Pier Pavilion. Hythe. Do you agree” 
KEPLY UN-PAID. 

Extract from private account book: 
Prolits from play 46 15 0 
Hote¥Y Expenses 28 10 0 
Travelling 4 oe kts ae! BB 8 0 
Specialist’s Prescriptien jag ea Bs O 
Balance at Bank soe care: shar O 


STAMMERING. 


1 cured myself after teachers, etc. had 
failed. 1 will cure you or your child by 
simple home treatment. Cure Guaran- 
teed or no charge. Write for free 
particulars. 
FRANK F. HUGHES, 7, Southampton Row, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


CURED IN 7 DAYS. 


BLUSHING 


NERVE & HEART WEAKNESS. 


You need not go through life handicapped 
with such wretched disabilities as Blushing, 
Shyness, Weak Memory, Defective Will 
Power, Want of Confidence, Trembling, 
Twitching, Depression, Insomnia, etc. 
YOU can be CURED completely, perman- 
ently, in 7 days. GUARANTEED CURE for 
either sex. No one need suffer. The cure is 
very simple and private, and will not interfere 
with any business or household duties. It has 
eured THOUSANDS after Doctors, Physical 
Culture, and Suggestion has failed. Write a 
ietter or post-card at once, mentioniUg “ Ally 
Sloper,’’ for full particulars will besent free 
privately—E. B. DEAN, 12, All Saints’ 
Road, St. Annes~on~Sea. 


I love a beautiful painting, 

I don’t care nor understand 
Whether it’s done by Nature 

Or whether it’s done by hand. 


Write at 


~ 


ZE 
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Also 20’s 


ES and 50’s 
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THE CHRONICLES 
OF DUNCAN McNAB. 


Death of the Artist 
Who Created a 


Famous Character. 


ENQUIRIES from all sides have been made to us as to 
whether and when our old friend, McNab, is to resume his 
activities in our pages. To many people, and more par- 
ticularly his compatriots, The Elder is as essential to the 
paper as Sloper himself, and, as a matter of fact, the 
characters were created within a few years of each other. 

The Scottish series—quaint, curious, hair-raising 
episodes of the Elder McNab, together with the Laird, the 
Meenister, McParritch, McBung, McSwine, and the other 
braw inhabitants of the Brooside, a weather-beaten village 
in the wildest part of Scotland, with precipitous mountain 
peaks and sheer, stark, rocky precipicies almost too steep 
for a goat to climb, but down which the rude forefathers 
of the hamlet strode off into space with no more compunc- 
tion than we ourselves step off a tramecar—this series, a 
never-ending source of amusement and perplexity to 
Southern readers—and many Northerners, too—on account 
of the braidness of the “braid Scots”? in which it was 
written, was so popular a feature in “Judy” that it was 
transferred to ‘Ally Sloper,’ where it ran from week to 
week for nearly thirty years, until the suspension of the 
paper at the beginning of the Great War. 

We ourselves, on the “‘inside’’ of the paper, were 
anxious to get in touch again with Mr. J. R. Brown, the 
author and artist of the popular series, and hoped that 
his services might be again available; but, to our very 
great sorrow, we regret to say that poor old Brown has 
gone to his long rest and left no successor to carry on his 
work. 

He died in January, 1918. 

Latterly, he had been employed as chief of the design- 
ing department cf Messrs. Goodalls, the well-known 
decorators and furnishers, of Manchesier, and, on making 
enquiries of them, they wrote most sympathetically, giving 
us the sad news, and also kindly enclosing a cutting from 


the “Alnwick Gazette’’ containing a notice of the death 
of Mr. Brown, who was native of that place, and a record 
of his activities which to us, at least, was a revelation. 


It appears he was born and educated at Ainwick and, 


after being apprenticed to an architect there, came to 
London, studied at South Kensington, and contributed to 
“the Builder’ and other technical papers. Was ar’ 


master in a Yorkshire Boys’ school. Was commissionec 
by “The Graphic” to go as special artist to America, and 
to Ireland during the Fenian rising. 

“Together with his brother James he originated the 
humorous character of the Wild Scotchman, ‘McNab,’ the 
tirst of a series of comic drawings appearing in the pages 
of ‘The Graphic.’ 

“Later on, his sketches were in a regular weekly of 
‘Judy,’ and later again in ‘Ally Sloper,’ where they 
appeared regularly until a year or two ago.” 

In partnership with his brother he did some wonderful 
artistic decoration work in London, designing the greater 
part of the popular shows “‘ Venice” and ‘“ Constantinople ” 
at Olympia, as well as. scenic work ond interior designing 
for theatres. 

On the death of his brother James, Mr. J. R. Brown 
joined Goodalls, who carried out, under his guidance, some 
extraordinary work in the restoration and decorations of 
hig houses, castles, great hotels, theatres, etc., all the time 
contributing literary and artistic work to periodicals, 
“where his sense of whimsical humour always made his 
writing of exceptional interest.” 

He died in harness, leaving a very large sircle of 
friends and a position in the world artistic which it will 
be very difficult indeed to fill. 

Peace to his ashes! 


sol 


DISTURBING ELEMENT. 

A well-to-do Scottish woman one day 
gardener: 

“Man Tammas, I wonder you don’t get married. 

You’ve a nice house, and all you want to complete it is a 

You know the first gardener that ever lived had a 


said to her 


“Quite right, missus, quite right,” said Thomas, ‘ but 
he didna keep his job long after he gat the wife.” 


)o( 
AMOROUS TRADESMEN. 
The Passionate Fishmonger to His Love. 


This is a quiet and pleasant plaice, 
"Tis here I’ll tell the old, old story; 

Oh, sweet Ann Choyy! grant me grace, 
And listen to your fond John Dery. 


My sole is full of iove for thee, 
Although I’ve done my best to curb it; 
Your smile can fill my heart with glee. 
Your slightest frown can sore per-turb it. 


I'm not a wealthy man, I fear, 
I’m not a brill-iant match, I know; 

Yet, say that you'll be mine, my dear, 
And hand in hand through life weel go, 


Tll fall in with thy every wish, 
T’ll give thee ail I really carn; 
For though all day I’m selling fish, 

I trust I’m not a sell fish man. 


Should you refuse to be my wife, 

I should be well nigh mad with grief; 
I’ve dealt in poisson all my life, 

In poison, then, I'd seek relief. 


You shrimp—I mean you shrink—from me; 
You love another, I believe. 

Never again your face I'll see, 
And 80, Miss Chovy, take my leave; 
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Sunday Golfer—“‘Something has put me off my game this morni 
Boy—" It’s them church bells, sir, they didn’t orter be allowed.’ 
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NOTEYBEENEY,—‘The puir dementit wretch that 
ulcerates the chronicles o’ McNab ilka week has dune a 
bonnie thing for us this time. He’s turnit the ’hale 
yaboosh tapsulteerie, an’ ye hae tae begin at the 
bottem an’no’ at the tap as heretofcre. But mibbe ye 
ken hoo it ts yersel’, gentle reader, when temptation’s put 
before ye. Hech, sirs, the day! Whit an awfu” thing 
drink is!!!—(1) Tae mak’ a lang story short. Sawney Beau, 
frae Cockaleerie’s Law (at muckle expenditure o’ stiller), 
openit a graund new shop. Robin Rae was paintin’ his 
sign an’ gaed on the fuddle wi’oot feenishin’ his wark. 
Leevil a job had come Sawney’s w’y, an’ he was maist 
despret. Then comes the Laird creepin’ up at the daurk- 
nin’, pittin’ siller intil his haum’ an’ pourin’ bluidthirsty 
proposals intil his leathery lugs.—(2) The next afternin 
bein’ the Setterd’y, 
Macorkie’s eerie peak, McSwine reachit the highest p’int 
exactly three feet twa an’ five-eichts on’ a sixteenth aboon 
the line o’ perpetual snaw an’ ice, tae watch wi’ comfort 
the comin’ cuttin’ doon the floor o’ his youth o’ the dis- 
gustin’ backslider wha’s deeds an’ misdeeds hae sae dis- 
graced these pristive pazes. An’ Sawney Beau followit 
Duncan McNab wi’ a remorseless an’ stealthy tread that 
wis awfully an’ delichtfully thrillin’:—(3) An’ when they 
beheld Sawney whaffle on tae hill-top jist as McNab was 
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the Kirk Session speelit tae Ben ~ 


ng, caddy.’ 
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THE ELDER IS NEARLY WIPED OUT. 
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howlin’ in a’ the fause joy o’ a _ conscienceless he’rt, 
*“ There’s cauld Kail in Aberdeen!” they cried in a’ the 
fullness o’ their he’rts, ‘“‘ He'll cut the deevil’s juggler this 
time! MHooray!!!’—(4) But the ytwain at that junctur 
oozil ower the side, an’ the bafflit Session could only see 
that a rale, poetic, wee fecht was proceedin’, wi'oot 
jaloosin’ whit wis the upshot.—(5) That nieht the Laird in 
pensive mood meandert up the toon, his ultimate objeck 
bein’ a forty-hoose-pooer guzzle at the “ Thussel,” when he 
became aware a’ once wha had won the battle, an’ he got 
that goosey an’ trammley a’ ower that he was obleegit tae 
tak’ seevin tummlers 0’ McBung’s rale Hielan’ Tartan 
toddy afore he smiled again. 
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Tatty: A long, tiresome journey, wasn’t it? 
Scotty: So it ough to be for £1 178, 6d, 


A notice was fixed up the other day by a headmaster 
to the effect that there would be anextra half holiday next 
week. It would be taken on the Tuesday, or, if wet, on 
the Monday. 


————_) 0(—_—_—__ 


THE FUGITIVE. 
I was a butsher once, but now 
A fugitive am I; 
No doubt the sleuth-hounds of the law 
Will nab me by and bye; 
Meantime I flee from place to place, 
The gallows e’er in view, 
Because, if I would save my life, 
There’s nothing else to do! 


My crime—if crime it can be called— 
In no wise I regret; 
My victim—if he lived again— 
The same reward would get. 
Who was he? Why, a foolish oaf 
Who jeered, and called me “ beaver!” 
Whereat I struck him in my wrath 
And slew him With a cleaver! 
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THE SON OF HIS FATHER, 
“Bennie, my son, here’s a sum for 
you. If I owe Geisenheimer five thou- 


sand dollars, and three thousand 
dollars to Limburger Brothers, what 
will it take to square it?’’ 

“7 don’t know, fader, We haffn’t 
got to percendage yet.” 

-——_ —Ja( ~ 

“How many Germans did you 
kill?’” 

“How many? I dunne exactly 
how many. I killed as many ef them 


as they did of me.” 
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“SANE YOUR , 
XS own . sim!” 


“UGH, HOW MUCH ARE THEY ¢” 
“FREE CRATIS.~ 


“UM, AH. GIVE ME| 
ADOZEN , 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS COLLECTOR. 


* | 
| “ WHERE @RE THE OTHERS ¢ WHERE'S 
4 THAT OTHER BOY 2” 


“ PLEASE SIR. HE CAN'T C@RRY “EM ALL, 
HE'S GONE FOR A BARROW; 


man Motor Show at Olympia, the Mecca of the motor 
Sang is this year as popular as ever. To the common or 
One €n, so-called, _person who cannot even afford a Ford 
Stor Show is very like another. The same crowd of people 
ste Ming out of Addison Road Station, surging up the 
Wines and spreading into the enormous hall, dim, misty, 
rows = with myriads of electric lights, are lamps, and 
tee oo rows of high-voltage bulbs outlining the building 
;, » and every stand and stall for the display of expen- 
© motor-cars. 


_ * * a * * 
anant® last few years have been somewhat dull to dealers 
Manufacturers, but things are beginning to brighten 


ay ; . 

le little, and salesmen are brisking tp and sharpening 
the Pencils so as to ensure a nice, sharp-jointy taste on 
tip of the tongue, while regarding with a weary eye 


the 2 a 
Pr@sperous-looking “potential” —~shiny toppered and 
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white spatted—who seems to he vo interested in self- 
starters, carburrettors, C.A.V. lighting, ignition, differen- 
tial gears, and what not. Like the Ancient Mariner, the 
‘cute salesman leads him gently up the garden between 
the rows of potted palms, baits his hook, and hooks his 
order before the pursy one can give the glimmer of a 
glance to the next-door neighbour, who is visibly itching 
to collar his cheque. 
* * * * * 

The outstanding features at the Show. of English manu- 
facture, are the new little 20 h.p. Rolls and the 14 h.p. 
Vauxhall, showing a desire on the part of their makers to 
study the pockets of the new poor and meet the prevalent 
demand for a moderate-priced car of lower horse-power, 
with a swagger name, to give confidence and Kudos to the 
client. Though Lanchester, another British aristocrat, is 
not apparently following the crowd, Straker-Squite, the 
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A FEW 
STOP PRESSIONS 
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I922 SHOW 


DO ANYTHING 
FOR Vou, 
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mae SAVE, VAL TEK _ 


A COUPLE O One: 1, 
ONE FOR ME GN'ONE FoR T missis!” 


Kdmonton effort, is quite a good proposition. Espano- 

Suiza, the Rolls-Royce of the Continent, and Vioson, are 

the stunt cars of the foreigners, whole A. Sloper’s own 

little pet, Benjamin, is conspicuous among the smaller 

fry at the White City. 
* 
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* * * * 


Despite the prevalent cry of shortness of cash in the 
commercial circles, some folks seem to have money some- 
where. T was standing behind a couple of North country- 
men, who were critically examining a good-looking, well- 
proportioned car—Talbot-Darracq, Wolseley, or something 
nine hundred odd, IT think. They were just ordinary per- 
sons, even as you and I. Said one to the other, “ Well, 
has ta maade up thi mind, Jack?” “Aye, lad, I have 
an’ all,” replied his friend; “I’ll have two o’ them ’ere. 
One for me an’ one for t’ missis,” and, what’s more, the 
falesman hooked the erder, 
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THE F.O.S. GALLERY. 


‘ALDERMAN E. C. MOORE, F.O.S., F.C.A. 


Oncé again the Corporation of the City of London 
lave put the right man in the right place, Alderman 
Moore is a good man and true, a square peg in a 
square hole. The folks round the Mansion House 
ire feeling the financial draught as keenly as the rest 
of us and, wen you can only buy a pennorth of 
stuff for tuppence or a shillings worth for half-a-crown, 
it is up to everyone, from Lombard Street to Lancaster 
Gate, from Pimlico to Paddington, to sit up half the 
night going carefully through his ledger and cash 
look in order to cut off those harmful, unnecessary 
items that convert a Credit balance toa Debit. Even 
‘1 penny on the wrong side is a penny gone wrong and, 
with our new Lord Mayor’s unrivalled experience as 
a Chartered Accountant, City magnates may safely 
lay the'r hairless pates on the downy pillow and sleep 
safely in their four posters, secure in the conviction 
that, for one year at-all events, the money matters of 
the Corporation are in safe hands 

Chiefly because he is Lord Mayor of London, he 
was created F.O.S., and the Sloper Award of Merit 
was conferred on him on November 9th, 1922. 


1. There was an elderly bachelor who sought to train the mind of a young girl nntil] she should be a 
Books and lectures he gave her, and the young girl showed 
all obedient attention, like the demure little mouse she was! 


worthy wife and help meet for himself. 


3. And one day the moment came when he dropped upon one knee and began gently to inculcate a 4. 
few rudiments of the gentle art of Jove / “* Oh, come to that,” she said, rather slangily, 
at your ‘ ologies and ’atics’—but I can give you *‘ pointers’ in this game! Here, step in, Jack.’ 
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GOOD SPORTS. 
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WARMTH BEFORE WISDOM. 


C. BRITTAIN. 

Cardiff's Popular Manager. 
An all round athlete, a competent Town 
Councillor and champion leg pu!ler. 


Fatheaied Uncle—* And I trust you occupy a good position in your class at school.” 
Modern Kid -‘“* Not half, best in the class !”’ 

F.U.—"“OhI say. That's splendid!” 

M. K.—“ Yep. Next door to the radiator!” 


ALLY’S ALLEGORIES.—No. 1. 
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2. Anon he introduced her to the ancients—and drew her into the mists of old history— nto 
surroundings so old—so very old—that the elderly bachelor’s sixty odd years seemed as nothing ! 


And Cupid looked in and smiled ! Oh he was a cunning fellow, that ancient bachelor ! 


Here he is. 


—— professor for THAT. 
_ We are to be married next month!” 
id could say was—*‘ Well—THERE’’!! 


“ve got a 
worth erry 
And all that Cup 


What he doesn’t know about it isn’t 
you’re topping 
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